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Retreat to What? 


Low’s cartoon in the Manchester Guardian showed the Labour 

leaders in the style of Napoleon’s Grand Army of 1812, on 
the way back. The drawing was called “ Retreat to Liberalism.” Of 
the retreat there is no doubt. The upshot of the conference’s debates 
on nationalisation is that socialist doctrine has been set aside. It is 
true that the withdrawal may not be permanent, Certainly the left 
wing of the party hopes to lead it boldly forth again another day. But 
that, if it comes at all, is some way off ; at the earliest, it will be the 
next general election but one before the British people are again 
invited to endorse a specifically socialist programme. At the next 
election, Labour will offer itself as an alternative government committed 
to only one old-style act extending national cwnership of the means of 
production—and that, since the production involved is water, can 
hardly figure prominently among election issues. 

The question is whére Labour is retreating to. Mr Low’s answer 
probably expresses what is widely felt. Certainly it is what most 
people of middle opinions—people who are neither socialists nor 
convinced adherents of the Tory party—would like to believe. [I 
recalls the days, twenty and thirty years ago, when radicals of good 
will felt “impelled to join their cause with Labour’s as the only 
practicable way of fighting the entrenched Tories who seemed to be 
letting the happiness, prosperity and safety of these islands slip away. 
If the Labour party really is now turning to liberalism, many honest 
men may feel with relief that after all their prewar and wartime politics 
have been justified. The retreat would fit into an historical pattern, 
and that in itself is a powerful influence making men believe that it is 
happening. There are many other influences. Nothing would do 
more to revive optimism in this country—to restore confidence about 
the health of its politics and the virility of its economy—than the 
restoration of a ‘left-wing party acting on positive principles of pro- 
gressive liberalism. Nor, it may be added, would anything so much 
encourage the friends of Britain abroad: if most of them have of late 
years been appalled by the defeatist restrictionism of socialist policy 
applied to foreign trade, few have ever been happy about the face that 
British Conservatism usually presents to the world. A retreat to 
liberalism in. the Labour movement of Britain is a thought to conjure 
with, to quicken pulses and generate new hopes, throughout the free 
world. 

There are good excuses for letting the wish father the thought. The 
conference at Margate last week certainly expressed a change that 
reflects greatly to the credit of those responsible for it. But what, in 
sober fact, is the change ? There is no exaggeration in saying that 
a year ago Labour was failing in the first duty of an opposition. [It 
could not be taken seriously as an alternative government. The left 
wing was making all the running, and its policies, domestic and 
external, had every mark of rashness, spite and irresponsibility. The 
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more moderate party leaders were, indeed, putting up 
some fight ; but they themselves seemed to believe that 
they could retain control of the party machine only by 
fitting themselves to the mood of the rank-and-file and 
accepting the policies of the Left. To keep the Bevanites 
out the whole party had to embrace Bevanism. 

That, if it had been left to the politicians, is how 
things might stand now. But Mr Deakin and other 
trade union leaders said No to the sweeping measures 
of nationalisation that the Morecambe conference 
declared for last year. Mr Attlee and the politicians 
accordingly found their courage, or were driven to it, 
and this year’s conference has registered their success. 
It has stabilised, for a time, a balance of power within 
the party. Mr Bevan and his friends are there as 
counter-weights to the union leaders, but it is never- 
theless perfectly clear that the right wing of the party 
is on top. Labour policy is restored to the comparative 
moderation of 1950 and 1951. This, achieved despite 
all the leftward pulls to which an opposition is subject, 
is a very considerable triumph for the realists. While 
the divisions of opinion within the party remain real, 
the Margate conference has done much more than paper 
them over. It has established a truce and a compromise 
that have some chance of lasting not only through this 
Parliament but also through the next. And that, as 
political parties go, is not too bad. 


* 


All this is important and welcome, but is it really a 
movement to liberalism dr, indeed; to any positive new 
outlook at all? It should be said that in spirit, in the 
emotive associations of its phrases rather in anything 
tangible, the new policy of the Labour party is in truth 
even less socialistic than the equally cautious pro- 
grammes of 1950 and 1951. In the interval, disillusion- 
ment about state ownership has become stronger, while 
some sections of Labour opinion have grown more con- 
scious of the virtues of private enterprise. But the 
result is to revive caution about further nationalisation, 
not to substitute a new economic doctrine for it. The 
Margate policy is to go back to 19§0 by restoring the 
nationalisation of steel and road transport that the Con- 
servatives are undoing. For the rest there is, in precise 
form, only water ; but there is also, in place of the sugar 
and cement proposals of 1950, an intention to have some 
form of partial state ownership in some sections of the 
chemical and other industries. If it may fairly be said 
that socialist plans for continuously expanding the area 
of state ownership have been put on the shelf, they still 
weigh far too heavily on the Labour conscience for any 
active non-socialist policy to take their place. 

In other matters the retreat from traditional socialist 
attitudes is less definite. On education, as is argued in 
another article in this issue, the cruder sort of 
egalitarianism colours a confused and probably very 
damaging set of ideas. Again, the party has committed 
itself to increasing all social security benefits every year 
if prices have risen, in order that their real value should 
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never be reduced. This would create a rigid first charge 
on the economy that hardly smacks of liberalism. 
Indeed, on social policy generally, on controls and 
foreign trade and financial policy, the “Challenge to 
Britain” echoes most of the traditional emotions and 
nostrums of the socialist Left. 


This does not signify much. The policy statement is 
of the kind that can mean all things to all men. It need 
not prevent the practice of another Labour Government 
from being pretty cautious on most things besides 
nationalisation. The right wing has fought its battle on 
that particular issue, which is the most distinctively 
socialist ; and, having won, it can, if it keeps the initia- 
tive, widen the area for caution at its discretion. This 
is the real nature of Labour’s retreat. It is just a retreat, 
not a retreat to anything. The charitable way to put it 
is to say that Labour policy has become avowedly 
empirical. The party conference thas in effect agreed 
not to tie the leaders’ hands. Labour will now appeal to 
the electorate less on a specific programme than on a 
general promise to do its best in some vaguely radical 
direction. The next general election will be presented 
as a choice between cautious empiricists. 


It is on this basis that the Labour party now has to 
be re-assessed. What would be the empirical policies 
of its leaders, as they have now established the balance 
of power among themselves, if they returned to office, 
say, next year? The evidence on which to judge is 
slight. The Labour party has turned to empiricism not 
because it wants to but because it cannot find anything 
else. It is not retreating to any prepared lines ; it has 
no new doctrine. It has reached not liberalism but 
almost a vacuum. And with this the idealism that used 
to inspire the Labour movement, the constructive urge 
to right the wrongs of the underdog, has largely disap- 
peared. This is the real price of Labour’s disillusion- 
ment. And what, after the idealism, survives ? 
Certainly not any clear conviction. It must regretfully 
be said that if there is one motive that remains to give 
life and consistency to Labour politics, it is envy: it is 
resentment against all those who have more than others 
for any reason. 


That does not condemn Labour out of hand. It may 
also be said that the main impulse within the Conserva- 
tive party is the desire to defend what privileges are still 
intact. The difference is that nowadays no one really 
feels that the defence of privilege is respectable, or 
even to any great extent practicable, and therefore the 
politicians do not try to do much about it. But it is 
still relatively easy to dress mere destructive spite in a 
cloak of high principle. The danger of the new 
empiricism on the Left is that it provides plenty of 
scope for spiteful policies to fill the vacuum, not from 
deliberate intent but for lack of anything else. It may 
be hoped that the party leaders who have won so great 
a victory for caution can also make themselves proof 
against such tendencies. But it will be difficult to 
believe so unless the new realism is quickly reflected in 
a more constructive policy in opposition. 
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Security for Russia 


R DULLES’S remarks on Tuesday about security 
guarantees to Russia have given the problem of 
peace a refreshing twist. The idea is not novel. It was 
not new when Sir Winston Churchill first gave it 
authoritative expression in his famous speech of May 
11th, and since then a number of other voices have been 
raised in support of variants of the same general notion 
that, if peace is to be brought to Europe, it is not the 
western nations alone, but the Russians also who need 
to have their security assured. M. Maurice Schumann, 
the French Deputy Foreign Minister, blessed the idea 
in his speech to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations ; Dr Adenauer, with all his new authority, has 
spoken in much the same sense ; and Mr Adlai Steven- 
son, reporting on his world tour, commended it to his 
countrymen. But what lends the subject its new import- 
ance is the revelation that it is being taken seriously in 
Washington. Whether it is being taken seriously as a 
promising means to a genuine settlement is less certain. 
But if the Russians were to reject this approach as they 
have rejected so many others, there would be the 
alternative advantage of demonstrating that it is not 
after all American rigidity that blocks the way to peace 
—a demonstration to the urgent necessity of which 
American official eyes seem at last to be wide open. 

The form that any such guarantee of Russian 
security could take is still quite vague, as Mr Dulles 
admitted. Sir Winston Churchill’s suggestion of last 
May was of a Locarno-type treaty—that is, of a non- 
aggression pact between two or more neighbouring 
states countersigned and guaranteed by other powers. 
Dr Adenauer’s version is that the European Defence 
Community, when it is constituted, should join with 
the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union in a 
set of mutual non-aggression guarantees, each party 
undertaking to come to the aid of any that is attacked. 
A variant of this that is apparently under examination 
in Washington is that there should be five parties to the 
treaty, America, Britain, France, Western Germany and 
Soviet Russia. Still another proposal, which is really to 
be regarded as an adjunct of any of the foregoing, is 
that there should be a demilitarised zone between East 
and West. 

That minds are turning in this general direction is all 
to the good. It has long been clear that if the present 
period of tension between the great powers Is to be 
brought to an end quickly and peacefully it can only be 
by some form of bargain between them, and a bargain 
cannot be struck without some advantage to both 
parties. Hitherto the difficulty has been to see what the 
West was prepared to offer. A bargain still seems a very 
long way off, but it is at least helpful that minds are 
beginning to turn to the contemplation of the fact that 
a bargain requires some give as well as take. 

The new concern with Russian security is thus wel- 
come on every count. But before optimism runs riot, 


it is as well to realise that one formidable obstacle stands 
in the way. The various differing forms that a security 
proposal might take would each raise their special 
problems ; but they all also share in one preliminary 
difficulty, which can be put in a single word—where ? 
Every proposal of security—unless it is of the 
disembodied. and futile Kellogg-Briand variety—comes 
down to.a promise, backed by guarantees, not to send 
troops over a stated line drawn on a map. If Russia’s 
security is to be guaranteed, where is the line ? 

The difficulty can be seen at its clearest in the pro- 
posal for a demilitarised zone. Where is it to be ? Is 
it to include Western Germany ? Surely not, for that 
would be to abandon the European Defence Com- 
munity, and it is certain that neither the American nor 
the British nor the German Government would agree to 
that. It would be to accept after all the neutralisation 
of Germany against which so many diplomatic battles 
have been fought and so many notable victories won. 
But if the demilitarised zone is to be east of the Elbe, it 
is to be wholly in territory that is now held by the 
Soviet Army, and where is the gain to Soviet security 
in any such proposal ? 


* 


The same problem arises in only slightly less obvious 
form in the various proposals to guarantee frontiers. 
Which frontiers ? Clearly the Russians are not likely 
to be interested in the offer to guarantee the western 
frontier of the Soviet Union itself, for the omission of 
all the satellites would seem to them to be tantamount 
to a confession that the western powers had designs on 
them. (What would Britain think if Russia guaranteed 
the inviolability of the shores of England but refused to 
give any guarantee to Holland, Belgium or France ?) 
But once the argument turns to the question of guaran- 
teeing any of the frontiers that the Red Army drew in 
Eastern Europe, it raises some very awkward questions 
indeed. Are the Western powers prepared to guarantee 
the frontier of the Communist Empire on the Elbe ? 
Certainly no free German statesman will bring himself 
to admit the justice of the Oder-Neisse frontier, or even 
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to abandon the hope of altering it ; the most that he 
might conceivably promise is not to try to alter it by 
force, and it is questionable whether the Russians would 
put overmuch confidence in such a qualified under- 
taking. Even apart from the German.attitude, which 
is central to the problem, the western powers themselves 
might well hesitate before they formally recognised the 
permanence of the Russian conquests in Eastern Europe. 
Is it in accordance with their professions of justice to 
acquiesce in the repression of whole nations which there 
is every reason to believe would escape from the Russian 
yoke if they could ?- Is it in their self-interest to accept 
as permanent so great an aggrandisement of so menacing 
a rival? Mr Dulles’s talk, during last year’s election, 
of “liberating ” the satellites raised a howl of dissent 
in Europe. But can he—would even his critics—run 
so far to the other extreme as to ratify their enslave- 
ment ? Yet without doing so can any security be 
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offered to the Russians that would seem to them attrac- 
tive enough to form part of a general settlement ? 

This is not a question that anybody ought to rush 
into answering without deep thought. A real release 
from the nightmare in which the world is living would 
be worth a very heavy price indeed. But is a price 
that revolts conscience ever worth paying? In a 
democracy, can it ever be offered ? For the moment, 
only two things can be said with any certainty. The 
first is that very little, if any, progress can be made 
with a sincere offer of security to Russia until the 
western nations have cleared their minds about what 
they propose for Eastern Europe. And the second is 
that nothing but good can result if public debate is 
now to be focused on this issue which has been con- 
sistently dodged in the West ever since the end of the 
war, and which lies very close to the centre of the 
problem of peace in Europe. 


Second Thoughts on Education 


{* is difficult to understand why the Labour Party 

is so frightened of its own educational achievements. 
They are both revolutionary and rewarding, and yet 
not a syllable was said in their praise in the Labour 
Party statement of policy “Challenge to Britain”; 
hardly a voice applauded them at the Labour conference 
at Margate last week. The Labour Party cannot claim 
to have been the sole agent of securing free secondary 
education for all in the Education Act of 1944, but it 
was responsible for the ambitious development plans 
for secondary education that are now maturing. It was 
a Labour minister who vastly extended the system of 
university awards. These revolutionary changes were 
unrecognised at Margate. 

Fortunately, the conference overthrew the crassest of 
the proposals in “ Challenge to Britain” for an educa- 
tional counter-revolution, which would have abolished 
the grammar schools, kept all children together up to 
the school-leaving age, and then moved on all those 
who stayed at school after 15 into one class of high 
schools. In its place the conference accepted an amend- 
ment which reasserted the party’s predilection for 
comprehensive schools within the framework of the 
existing system, and even added a new and illuminating 
argument in their favour: 

Access to a variety of courses and opportunity to work 

alongside children of higher cultural standard may itself 

be an important educative factor at the secondary stage. 
Compared with the proposals in “ Challenge to Britain ” 
even the comprehensive school is a reversion towards 
orthodoxy. And it was apparent from the temper of 
the conference and the speeches made that for some 
delegates even this was too radical. The critics of the 
comprehensive school secured a good hearing, and when 


Miss Jennie Lee set out to attack Mr Gaitskell’s sugges- 
tion that it would be a good thing to get working-class 
boys into the public schools (which is about as far 
removed from the comprehensive idea as can well be 
imagined) her criticism was ill received. Perhaps the 
tide is turning against excessive egalitarianism. 

However this may be, the Labour party remains 
pledged to the comprehensive school. It is alarming 
that the party’s executive committee, which was respon- 
sible for framing the policy statement of “ Challenge 
to Britain,’ was willing not only to propose that the 
grammar school be submerged in the omnium gatherum 
of the comprehensive school but even to subscribe 
to the total extinction of advanced or grammar school 
teaching before the age of fifteen. All boys, however 
poor their parents, are now for the first time enjoying 
equal opportunities of a university education in direct 
competition with the public schools. Great imperfec- 
tions still exist, but vigorous administrative action could 
extinguish many of them and even in eight years the 
prospects before the working-class child have become 
immeasurably brighter. Yet the system by which this 
has been achieved, much of it directly to the Labour 
party’s credit, is to be swept away. Why ? 

The explanation is possibly to be found in the familiar 
fact that the world changes much more quickly than 
the human mind. Those members of the Labour party 
who now influence policy were educated thirty or forty 
years ago, either (exceptionally) at public schools or 
(more usually) at elementary schools. At that time the 
state secondary. school could easily be overlooked by 
the former ; and by the latter it tended to be regarded 
(and: with-tome-4 ustification) as the preserve of the 
middle classes. Times but mot persons have changed. © 
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Furthermore, the influence of the middle-aged ex- 
elementary school teachers on Labour party policy is 
strong, and these tend to harbour an inextinguishable 
prejudice against schools in which they were debarred 
from opportunities to teach and against the universities 
they were too poor to enter. To these pressures may 
be added the over-developed consciences of the party’s 
intellectuals who, while straining every nerve to send 
their own children to expensive public schools, bend 
over backwards to support a troglodyte egalitarianism. 
It is hardly surprising that the Labour party’s approach 
to education is more emotional than objective. In a 
year when, on the main issues of economic policy, the 
party was struggling back to realism and common sense, 
it was perhaps inevitable that emotionalism should boil 
over in the field of education. It may well have done 
the party’s electoral prospects considerable harm, for 
it is precisely in what may be called the “ grammar 
school class” that the floating voter is to be found in 
his heaviest concentration. 


* 


The indignation that Labour’s educational antics 
have aroused should not, however, be allowed to obscure 
the fact that the issues raised in the debate are real 
ones. There are serious defects in the educational 
system which call for careful study. If they cannot be 
remedied simply by ironing out all differences, they 
do nevertheless call for more careful treatment. One 
of the obvious defects of English education is the great 
divide between the public schools and the state schools, 
which splits one people into what Disraeli long ago 
called two nations. This is a state of affairs which exists 
hardly anywhere else on earth and the inhibitions to 
which it gives rise are unquestionably a source of weak- 
ness to the community. Another valid criticism is that 
levelled against the entrance examination to the 
grammar schools that is taken at or about 11 years old. 
It is wrong that so much in after life should be deter- 
mined so absolutely by a child’s performance on a single 
occasion at so early an age. And thirdly, it is an un- 
fortunate fact that the ratio of grammar school places 
to the child population varies from perhaps Io per cent 
in some areas to 30 or even 40 per cent in others, and 
that the opportunities open to a child are thus very 
unequal and depend on accidents of residence. In the 
immediate present this is a very real objection to the 
existing system of selecting children for grammar 
schools, but it does not lead irresistibly to the abolition 
of all grammar schools. It would be much simpler 
and cheaper to build more grammar schools in the ill- 
provided areas, or to experiment with comprehensive 
schools designed as such, particularly in districts that 
cannot fill a fair-sized grammar school. 

The problem of the public schools is much more 
difficult to deal with. They may be an anachronism, 
but an anachronism that is very much alive. The length 
of the waiting lists, in spite of the crushingly high 
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burden on parents’ pockets, is evidente of the esteem 
they enjoy, and it is pure fantasy to say that so many 
otherwise level-headed people will put themselves to 
so much trouble for reasons of snobbery. There is no 
doubt that the education the public schesls provide is 
the best available ; the record of university open scholar- 
ships is proof of this, if proof were needed. That this 
is coming to be more widely appreciated in the Labour 
party was shown at Margate. Not only were the resolu- 
tions which visualised the capture of the public schools 
or of their pupils by the.state system withdrawn ; Mr 
Deakin came out warmly in support of Mr Gaitskell’s 
proposal that half of their places should be thrown open 
to competition, presumably at the public expense. 
This clearly is the right direction of advance—a 
middle course between those who, want to destroy the 
public schools and those who think they can survive 
for ever unchanged. Indeed, the obvious precedent 
exists in the universities. Two generations ago, Oxford 
and Cambridge were almost as completely the strong- 
holds of the privileged classes as ever the public schools 
were. And yet a transformation has been effected that 
is as nearly complete as it has been nearly painless. 
With the public schools, as with the universities, the 
essential thing will be to preserve two freedoms: the 
freedom of these educational institutions to govern 
themselves judicially and independently, without dicta- 
tion from elected authorities who cannot help but be 
ignorant of their nature and might easily be prejudiced ; 
and the freedom of the parent to buy for his children, 


if he chooses to do so, an education better than the 
state provides. 
* 


Both of these principles are recognised by the present 
relationship between the universities and the state, and 
there is no inherent reason why they should not equally 
be preserved in the gradual development of relations 
between the public schools and the state along the lines 
that Mr Gaitskell presumably (for his intentions were 
not made quite clear) envisages. There would be plenty 
of practical difficulties, some of which Miss Bacon 
herself pointed out. A system of selection which gives 
to a few children an education worth £350 a year at 
public expense is open to objections. The “creaming 
off” of the brightest children is not attractive to the 
local authorities, and the selection only of “ problem 
children” is rejected by the public schools. And there 
is always the danger that public money might be used 
to bolster up second-rate schools which are hardly worth 
preserving. These are real obstacles, but they can 
surely be overcome on the one condition that the 
problem is approached in a constructive spirit of mutual 
respect. If Mr Gaitskell’s spirit is typical of the Labour 
party, there are many far-sighted men in the public 
schools who will be ready to come half-way to meet the 
reformers. Unfortunately, the face that the party most 
usually presents is that of Miss Jennie Lee’s unreason- 
ing hostility and destructiveness. If that persists, the 
opposition will merely harden. 
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The problem of the examination at eleven plus 
resembles that of the public schools in one respect: 
its peculiar difficulty arises from the fact that social 
distinctions are created by educational decisions. And 
as the number of children who are affected is very 
much greater, it is unquestignably the more urgent of 
the two. In both cases, also, the outline of a con- 
structive solution is the same—it is not to pretend that 
there is any merit in educational uniformity, but to 
remove, or at least lessen, the social consequences that 
follow from the drawing of quite proper educational 
distinctions. After all, even in a comprehensive school, 
there would have to be tests to separate the different 
“streams.” Educationists appear to be agreed that 
only about 20 per cent to 25 per cent of the school 
population can fully benefit from the type of education 
now provided in grammar schools. There are, in fact, 
many children in grammar schools now who would be 
happier elsewhere, and few children in the secondary 
modern schools in well-provided areas (to whose level 
the de‘icient areas should be progressively raised) who 
ought to be in grammar schools. Efforts to improve 
the selection methods should not be relaxed, but it 
would be madness to throw away the whole grammar 
school system because the selection is imperfect. 

The whole controversy is really a matter of priorities. 


Scandinavian 


oo present condition of the Scandinavian countries 


cannot be regarded by their friends in the West 
as either strategically or politically reassuring. If this 
state of affairs has led to very little expression of disquiet, 
li is mainly for two reasons: first, preoccupation with 
ihe more obvious problems of Germany and France, 
and second, a habit of taking the northern countries 
for granted. Scandinavia’s reputation for stability and 
restraint, and the normally unexciting course of its 
political life, involve the area in some danger of oblivion. 
In recent years, the rare incidents that have made it a 
temporary centre of interest have mostly been military 
ones, such as naval manoeuvres in the Baltic or the 
arrival of Polish aircraft on Bornholm. It is, indeed, 
the military planners who are most painfully conscious 
of the problems presented by Scandinavia ; the recent 
visits to Denmark and Norway by General Gruenther 
and Field Marshal Montgomery, as well as the emphasis 
jaid on the northern waters in current Nato exercises, 
bear witness to this. 
Nato’s concern over weaknesses in its northern sectors 
is understandable. When compared with the size of 


the geographical and physical task, the manpower and 
arms available for defence in the huge area between 
the North Cape and the Kiel Canal are clearly 
madequate. There is room for differences of opinion 
whether small nations like Denmark and Norway could 
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The Labour party, in its hatred of real or supposed 
social differences, wishes to suppress for as long a: 
possible the unquestionable fact that human beings ar. 
born with real differences in intellectual ability; « 
prefers a system of “ equality ” on one flat level to th 
system of “ equality of opportunity ” which it has itse|! 
largely created. Is it that equality of opportuni, 
reveals all too early that children are not equal and 
that the possession of brains creates differences as grea 
as those of wealth ? Is it that the party of the common 
man wishes to deny the existence of the uncommo: 
man? Yet the interest of the country is surely to selec’ 
and educate those with the highest intellectual endow- 
ments, for which its educational system is already highly 
adapted. Very great progress has already been made 
in the last few years in raising the standards of educa- 
tion provided for those who are not selected for the 
grammar schools. It is not chimerical to suppose that 
if this rate of progress is maintained (especially if build- 
ing becomes easier), “ parity of esteem” will be reached 
within a generation—or at least a sufficient degree of 
it to take the edge off the social frustrations that now 
exist. As it not far better to press on with this pro- 
gramme than in a fit of jealous impatience to destroy 
the main foundations of what has already been achieved 
in the transformation of English education ? 


Insularity 


make a substantially greater effort for their own 
defence. (Nato’s third Scandinavian member, Iceland, 
is strictly non-combatant.) Individual geographical 
difficulties must be considered. Norway has to con- 
tend with great distances, a sparse and scattered popu- 
lation, and a single, exposed line of communication ; 
Denmark, with the vulnerability of dozens of flat 
islands bunched within easy striking range of a poten- 
tual attacker. But it is obvious that a further, artificial 
difficulty has been created by these two countries’ 
reluctance to have any allied forces based on their 
territory. 

The trend now is not towards, but away from, a 
solution of this problem. Whatever the precise result 
of next week’s elections in Norway, that country’s 
consistent exclusion of all possibility of Nato bases is 
the policy least likely to be affected. Meanwhile, the 
chances of allied air bases being established in Jutland 
have been sharply reduced by the return to power in 
Denmark last week of a Social Democratic government 
whose leader, Hr Hedtoft, declared on Tuesday that to 
accept bases was not expedient at present. ; 

It would be goifg too far to see in this any clear 
movement in Scandinavia away from ‘the €ssential aims 
of the Atlantic Pact. The two Social Democratic parties 
which took Norway and Denmark into the pact, and the 
right-wing and centre parties which have always sup- 
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ported it, still command the votes of an overwhelming 
majority of the two electorates. But some modification 
' of mood may be detected. It must therefore be asked 
how far this limited, but hardly encouraging, trend 
reflects the impact on Scandinavia of the new tactics of 
the Soviet government. 
- Moscow’s “ new look” has undoubtedly made some 
mark in the north. It affected the Danish election cam- 
paign, and also—but less obviously—the Norwegian 
one, mow reaching its quiet climax. Throughout 
Scandinavia, where the idea of a European army evokes 
little enthusiasm and the German Social Democrats 
have many contacts, belief that Russia is now more dis- 
posed towards a general settlement has gained ground. 
At the same time, it is noteworthy that Malenkov and 
Molotov have. paid little 
direct attention to Scandi- | rte 

Jee } wr Baltic coast under u 
navia itself. The empres- | control since 19 
sive, if empty, gestures of | ~~~" Prewar Soviet 
good will scattered in so 
many other directions by 
Stalin’s successors have 
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that the new masters in the Kremlin have been too busy 
with their many more urgent problems to turn their 
attention to an area where they have no immediate 
objectives to gain. Again, concessions to the Scandina- 
vian countries are hardly a necessary part of Malenkov’s 
plans. There is, moreover, little to concede in the area ; 
Finland has conscientiously paid off its reparations, and 
these cannot, therefore, be now remitted, while the 
other northern nations have taken care to avoid embroil- 
ment with Russia at any point.. It may be taken for 
granted that Moscow has never contemplated any such 
step as relinquishment of its new bases at Porkkala, 
near Helsinki, or Petsamo on the Norwegian frontier ; 
gestures of good will are one thing, but strategic posi- 
tions another, in Soviet eyes. 

There is, however, good 
reason to suppose that 
Malenkov’s inaction as 
regards Scandinavia repre- 
sents a deliberate policy, 
and an_ intelligent one. 
The Kremlin may well 
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policy in this area 
embraced a_ series. of 
truculent notes addressed by turns to Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark; the shooting down of Swedish air- 
craft over the open Baltic ; repeated seizures of Danish 
and Swedish fishing vessels ; demonstrations by the 
Soviet air force over Bornholm ; intensive and often 
barely concealed espionage in Sweden ; and the main- 
tenance of a firm grasp on Finland, including the 
exaction of a far-reaching “mutual defence” treaty in 
1948. Against such a background, the present lull has a 
significance of its own. It has, perhaps, made the 
greatest impression on the Finns, who were inclined to 
regard Stalin as better disposed towards them than other 
Soviet leaders, and learnt of his death with some 
unease ; but the other Scandinavian countries, too, have 
taken the point, 

Will this Baltic calm last ? It is arguable, of course, 
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than a natural personal 
reaction against this basic 
insularity. 

The Russian rulers have found that cat and mouse 
tactics—or gestures made alternately with the olive 
branch and the hydrogen bomb—work effectively upon 
the neurotic type of neutralism found in central and 
western Europe, which springs from the weariness of 
peoples repeatedly scourged by wars. But Scandinavian 
insularity is a rather different thing. Many of the great 
wars that have ravaged Europe have left the northern 
peoples unscathed. Their concepts of neutrality date 
not from the atomic age but from that of Florence’ 
Nightingale and Henry Dunant, an age when a dedicated 
withdrawal from the power struggle was a practical as 
well as a pious aim. Today, however, the nightmare of 
involvement into which Hitler plunged them in 1940 
has been perpetuated by the appearance along the Baltic 
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coasts, as far west as the outskirts of Liibeck, of a vastly 
increased Russian military power. The result is a 
psychological conflict, not, as in other countries, between 
traditional patriotism and a new neutralism, but between 
traditional pacifism and a new realisation of danger. The 
extent to which tradition has been rejected may be seen 
not only in the entry of Norway and Denmark into the 
Atlantic Pact, but also in the vigorous measures taken 
by neutral Sweden for its own defence. 

This conflict cuts across party lines. While the Con- 
servative parties in all three countries are the most vocal 
champions of defence and alignment with the West, it 
was Social Democratic governments that led Norway 
and Denmark into Nato and that, in these countries as 
in Sweden, introduced the burdens of rearmament to 
their peoples. Criticism of these new-fangled policies 
has largely come, as could be expected, from groups 
and factions that are conservatively minded in the broad 
sense of the term ; such groups can be found at both 
ends of the party spectrum, but are naturally stronger 
in rural areas. In terms of voting strength, they repre- 
sent only smal] minorities. But in the present balance 
of political forces in Scandinavia, there is an unhappy 
tendency for small parties of a parochial character to 
acquire decisive positions. In Sweden, the Social 
Democrats have lately become more dependent on the 
good will of their coalition partners, the Farmers ; in 
Denmark, the isolationist Radicals and the single-taxers 
have now come to hold the balance between the larger 
parties; and even in Norway the long established Labour 
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government, which faces the loss of several seats in next 
week’s elections, may soon have to cultivate the good 
will of similar factions. 

Parochialism and innate conservatism, which lurk so 
close beneath Scandinavia’s social-democratic and cu!- 
turally modernistic surface, provide no breeding ground 
for Communism as such, and indeed account for a goo! 
deal of the steadiness with which the northern countric: 
have each responded to Soviet bluff and bluster. But 
they are inevitably hostile to any far-sighted foreign 
policy involving definite commitments. If the nev 
rulers of Russia now deliberately leave Scandinavia in 
uninterrupted peace, they will undoubtedly make ; 
strong appeal to some basic elements among the 
northern peoples. But it is scarcely possible to argue 
that the only course for the West is to follow Malenkov’s 
example of masterly inaction. An ill-defended Scaridi- 
navia means an exposed flank for the whole Atlantic 
partnership—a flank, moreover, of peculiar concern to 
Britain. The denial to a potential enemy of, for example, 
submarine bases on the Norwegian coast, is of as much 
strategic consequence as many defensive undertakings 
further south. Logic and discretion would seem, then, 
to point the major Atlantic partners, and particularly 
Britain, towards a policy not of didactic pressure upon 
the northern countries as a whole, but of sympathetic 
support for those Scandinavian leaders who are them- 
selves struggling to hold their fellow countrymen on 
the new and difficult road they have undertaken. This 
is a task that cannot be left to military personalities alone. 


Week 





Indians in No Man’s Land 


(= THORAT’S Indian Army contingent in Korea is 
now not only physically sited in the demilitarised 
zone along the former battlefront ; it is alse politically in 
no man’s land, exposed to crossfire from both north and 
south. So, too, is its directing authority, the five-nation 
commission of which General Thimayya is chairman. 
There is a good deal of indignation in India at the seeming 
failure of the United Nations to support the two generals 
against the South Korean accusations provoked by the 
indian shooting of riotous prisoners ; and Mr Rhee’s threats 
to drive the Indian force out have led Delhi to drop heavy 
hints that it may have to withdraw it. 

A policeman’s lot is not, and is never likely to be, a 
happy onc. Even India’s friends are not altogether sorry 
to see hard facts of this kind being brought home to Mr 





Nehru and his colleagues. Excusable irritation has been 
caused throughout the hard and weary Korean campaign by 
the tendency of some Indian spokesmen to represent their 
country’s inaction as a sign of superior virtue. It was 
unfortunate for Mr Krishna Menon that the shooting of 
prisoners occurred just after he had lectured the UN 
Assembly about the “ glorious ” role of India’s “ unarmed 
army ” in Korea, which, he said, was “ full of lessons for 
others who have to resolve political problems.” 

But to say this is not to criticise General Thorat’s men. 
On the contrary, all reports agree that in the first stages 
of their difficult undertaking they have done extremely 
well. In this matter of the prisoners, neither the Com- 
munists nor the South Koreans have the least intention 
of playing fair, and it is obvious that both have an interest 
in damaging the Indians’ relations with the UN Command. 
Further trials and tribulations undoubtedly await the two 
parties which, in different capacities, have taken on the 
policeman’s role in Korea ; and both will peed to combine 
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firmness with patience and a degree of Statesmanship if 
they are to complete the experiment in combinin 


with justice on which they have embarked. ee 


. Moscow Misses a Date 


Mo once so punctilious about every sort of com- 

memoration, has been conspicuously silent this week 
about the first anniversary of the 19th All-Union Congress 
of the Communist party. It was just a year ago that Stalin 
made his swan song, amid the thunderous applause of the 
party delegates. On the eve of the congress, his pamphlet 
on “ Economic Problems ”’ was published and hailed imme- 
diately as a work of genius and a vital contribution to 
Marxist thinking. On the basis of this pamphlet, a text- 
book of political economy was to be written by February 
of this year. Nothing more has been heard of this textbook 
since Stalin’s death. “Economic Problems” is no longer 
quoted as revolutionising all branches of science, and some 
of its conclusions are in fact indirectly criticised. To com- 
plete the picture, the anniversary is now recalled by the 
Rumanian paper Scanteia and the Cominform journal, but 
apparently ignored by Pravda and Izvestia. 

There are many reasons for Moscow’s reluctance 10 
refresh memories, The cult of Stalin is no longer the 
supreme religion. True, it was last year that Malenkov 
addressed the congress for the first time as heir-apparent, 
but his picture of the Soviet economy then was much more 
uncritical than the one he recently presented to the 
Supreme Soviet. Besides, many of the works of last year’s 
congress have already been undone ; for example, the fabric 
of party leadership with a large presidium at its head was 
shattered immediately after Stalin’s death. 

Many of the actors who played a part in the congress 
have by now been swept from the Soviet stage. Soon after 
Stalin’s death the minister of security, Ignatiev, was 
expelled from the party secretariat, and three other impor- 
tant members of the Central Committee—the first secre- 
taries of the party in Georgia, Ukraine and Azerbaijan— 
fell into disgrace. The fall of Beria has brought about a 
further purge of important personalities, the full extent of 
which cannot yet be assessed. With such a toll of victims 
in its mind, the party may understandably look not back- 
ward but forward to a new congress at which gaps in 
leadership could be filled and a new hierarchy crystallised. 
Beria’s fall, however, did not end the struggle for power 
among the leaders, and until one of the rival groups emerges 
victorious it may be difficult to apply the party’s rubber 
stamp. 


Canter for Conservatives 


time to relieve the annual Conservative conference 
from distracting uncertainty about the immediate future of 
the leadership. It removed the last doubt about Sir Winston 
Churchill’s intention to carry on at 10, Downing Street 
for a while longer, and it dispelled any likelihood of a 
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General Election before next spring. The more thoughtful 
Conservatives must realise that stiff obstacles have merely 
been moved a little further down the course, but for the 
present a canter becomes possible ; with the political scene 
at least set for the winter, the annual conference has been 
able to discuss Government policy with more sense of pur- 
pose than seemed likely in the rumour-ridden atmosphere 
of the past few weeks. 

Conservatives in conference always adopt a more trusting 
attitude than their opponents and criticism of the official 
policy is further dispelled by judicious selection of the 
motions for discussion. But the conference usually man- 
ages to drop a few hints and this year it gave notice that 
many Conservatives intend to keep the Government up to 
scratch over competitive television ; that they have sadly 
realised that there is more to solving the housing problem 
than building 300,000 a year ; and that they are nervous 
about coal and agriculture (as well they might be). On 
foreign affairs the conference showed itself suspicious of 
the Government’s intentions over Suez, and such fears can 
hardly have been allayed when Lord Salisbury used argu- 
ments that would justify a British withdrawal. As the man 
in charge of the Foreign Office for the past three months, 
Lord Salisbury spoke on recent diplomatic events, leaving 
Mr Eden free to mark his return to public life with a more 
personal speech. In this he explained that he felt that his ex- 
perience of foreign affairs made it essential for him to return 
to the Foreign Office at so crucial a time, rather than take 
up a less exacting role which some people had suggested. 
As the role usually proposed was that of Leader of the House 
of Commons, this description is a little surprising. 

But the conference is inevitably overshadowed by the 
prospect of Sir Winston Churchill’s speech on the last 
afternoon, The party leader’s address always forms rather 
a top-heavy climax to Conservative conferences, and this 
year circumstances add special significance to the event. 
Not only is Sir Winston making his first public speech since 
his illness—an emotional prospect in itseli—but~he is 
bound to attempt in some way to recapture or to replace 
the spirit of his speech on May 11th. It seems to be very 
widely believed that, in Sir Winston’s absence, the rump of 
the Cabinet failed to take a diplomatic opportunity. Un- 
justified though this belief may be, it certainly lays upon Sir 
Winston the main burden of restoring public confidence in 
the Government. 


TUC Tomboy 


T= time Mr Tom O’Brien has raised a storm in more 

than a teacup, and the end of it is by no means in 
sight. The details of the episode, which began at Margate 
last week, have provided some good detective-story fun ; 
but the issues that it has brought into the open are real and 
important. 

The main facts are these. On the fourth day of the 
Labour party conference Mr O’Brien, in the course of pro- 
nouncing the fraternal greetings of the TUC, declared that 
there should be a “ candid examination ” of the association 
between the Labour party and the TUC. He did not make 
it clear whether he meant that the association might be looser 
or tighter. But afterwards he discussed the question with 
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a representative of the Manchester Guardian. According to 
the report the following day, Mr O’Brien believed that the 
General Council of the TUC would agree with him that the 
time had come to separate the activities of the TUC from 
those of the party without destroying the underlying unity 
of the Labour movement. He himself apparently thought 
that the unions should withdraw from membership of the 
party ; they might make a block grant to it, through the 
TUC and on a year to year basis, and a permanent joint 
committee of TUC and party should be created. 

The several and various opinions that Mr O’Brien has 
since expressed about this report have not created much 
doubt that it conveyed what a reasonable man would have 
understood Mr O’Brien to be saying in the interview. In 
the meantime, Mr Deakin had been given special leave to 
address the Labour party conference on its last day and 
make a thunderous denunciation of Mr O’Brien’s reported 
views. This showed the delegates that Mr Deakin’s weight 
was not directed solidly against the left-wing alone, and it 
helped to send them home in a warm glow of unity. But 
there is more to it than that. Whatever Mr O’Brien said, 
or was understood to say, reflectéd the thoughts of men more 
discreet and more influential in the trade union movement. 
Two years of Tory government and of Bevanism in the 
Labour party have produced two distinct reactions among 
the right-wing union leaders. There are those, somewhat 
despairing of the Labour party and conscious of the indus- 
trial advantages of getting on with the Tories, who would 
like to weaken or break the political link. There are others, 
Mr Deakin apparently among them, who are more bothered 
about combating Bevanism than about getting on with the 
Tories. They share their colleagues’ dislike of socialist 
policy, but the moral for them is that the unions must stay 
within the Labour movement in order to keep control of 
the politicians. This is pretty certainly the majority view, 
but the knowledge that some union leaders are inclined to 
draw back from the party struggle may have an important 
bearing on Labour politics. 


Facts Against More Pay 


HE Engineering Employers’ Federation has turned 
down the unions’ claim for a 1§ per cent rise that 
would add about £125 million to the industry’s annual 
costs. The rejection was what everyone expected, but it 
has a novel—and welcome—feature. Too often in these 
matters a flat negative comes first and explanation, if at all, 
long after. On this occasion the engineering employers 
have immediately set out their reasons for rejection, at 
length and persuasively. 
_ That was not difficult to do. The engineers’ claim is 
an attempt to carry the postwar habit of annual wage 
increases—their last one was obtained eleven months ago 
—into greatly changed conditions. Since last year’s 
claim was considered, the index of retail prices has risen 
comparatively little (by 4.4 per cent) while the average 
earnings of men in the industry are estimated to have 
imcreased by 6.4 per cent. This means not only that the 
claim cannot be justified as being necessary to prevent 
real wages from falling. It also means that the extra pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the engineers would have 
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a more directly inflationary effect than that of previous 
wage increases which were simply chasing prices. 

The other half of the employers’ case is still more 
important. They say that for some time new orders 
received by engineering firms have been falling below the 
current level of output. The actual volume of orders, in 
the year ended last May, was a quarter less than it had 
been in the previous twelve months. A figure ofethis kind 
cannot, it should be recognised, be altogether convincing. 
The engineering industry is a hard one to generalise about, 
and statistics of orders are not the most religble variety. 
No doubt the unions will argue on this and other points, 
but about the broad truth of the employers’ contention 
there cannot be any serious doubt. The tide of demand 
is no longer running so strongly that the. engineering 
industry can stand’either an increase im its costs or a 
squeezing of its profits that would remove the capital 
needed for re-equipment. 


Shuffle and Cut in Capetown 


FTER a bewildering final week of move and counter- 
move, the South African parliament has risen and 
will not meet again until January. Dr Malan’s last moves 
took everybody by surprise. Without warning, he suddenly 
decided temporarily to withdraw his Bill for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Supreme Court, and introduced instead a new 
shortened version of the Bill to remove the Cape Coloured 
voters from the common roll. A joint sitting of both houses 
of parliament last Thursday gave it a first reading, and 
during the course of the second reading it was, on the 
government’s motion, remitted for study during the vacation 
to a select committee of parliament. The United Party 
opposition, though voting against the Bill in the first read- 
ing, voted in favour of the select committee. Unhappily, 
the country cannot look forward to even a temporary lull 
in the political conflict, since the scene now shifts to the 
inner councils of both the main parliamentary parties, 
where the leadership of both Dr Malan and Mr Strauss 
is in question. 

Dr Malan’s adroit last-minute manceuvre undoubtedly 
turned the tables on the opposition ; but he may live to 
regret his temporary triumph. It is now clear that there 
are two factions in the government party. The one 
favoured riding roughshod over the niceties of ethics and 
constitutional law ; the other, more cautious, was afraid 
of the long-term effect of any revolutionary changes. By 
yielding to the opposition’s main demand for a select com- 
mittee Dr Malan has deeply offended the extremist wing. 
A struggle for power within the Nationalist Party now 
seems likely, and the prime minister will have to make 
a heavy call on the party’s loyalty. 

The United Party is even more divided, By being 
manceuvred into voting in favour of the select committee, 
it has been made to appear as though it supports the govern- 
ment’s proposals, though of course a dissenting minority 
report will in all probability be made by the opposition 
members. The challenge to Mr Strauss comes from two 
directions: from those who despise his personal leadership, 
and believe that the party has been made to look silly 
simply because he has bungled things; and from the 
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“ liberals,” who want the party to make an unequivocal 
stand on the colour issue. It seems impossible that the 
party can remain united much longer. For throughout this 


whole distasteful chapter of South African political history, 
one fact stands out with crystal clarity: in racial polemics 
it is very difficult to find a middle road. 


America Still Aids Europe 


Wee European economic experts meet nowadays 
they tend to bask in a glow of self-satisfaction at 
the progress made toward closing the dollar gap. While 
the improvement in the past year is undeniable, it is some- 
times averlooked that in one form or another most Euro- 
pean countries are still receiving a substantial amount of 
American help, without which the picture would not look 
sO rosy. 

[n the year ending June, 1953, Western Europe received 
$1.4 billion worth of goods in the form of “ defence 
support and economic aid.” This kind of assistance is now 
rapidly being replaced by offshore procurement—the pur- 
chase for dollars of military equipment produced by West 
European firms. During the same period, the US Services 
have signed $1.5 billion worth of contracts with European 
producers, aS opposed to only $600 million during the 
previous yéar. Of the latest total, France has again been 
awarded the largest share of contracts—some $693 million ; 
Britain runs a close second with $460 million. While 
Europe does mot receive immediately the total sums 
nvolved, dollars in the form of “ progress payments ” start 
to flow as soon as production gets under way. 

A further source of dollars for Western Europe is pro- 
vided by the expenditure of American forces, and there 
is still another important transfer of dollars through 
American contributions to such Nato projects as the build- 
ing Of airfields. Together, these have totalled at least 
$500 million in the past year. 

A tally of the direct flow of dollars through these 
channels, however, does not tell the whole story. In addi- 
tion, the United States has sent to Europe within the past 
year alone nearly $3 billion worth of military equipment 
manufactured in America. The time for complacency will 
come when Western Europe is able to do without aid and 
without special facilities for earning dollars, which now 
add up to a grand total of over $6 billion a year. 


Lesson for Colombo Planners 


HE fifth meeting of the consultative committee of the 
Colombo Plan is now taking place in Delhi. For the 

past ten days officials have been clearing the ground for the 
ministers who will assemble next week. Their main task 
will be to review the Plan’s progress in this its third year ; 
by next summer it will in fact be nearing the half-way mark 
in the original six-year span. The ministers will also con- 
sider the work of the £8 million Technical Co-operation 
Scheme, which is somewhat behind in its spending ; under 
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this scheme Britain has sent 80 experts of various kinds to 
South-East Asia during the past two years, and has provided 
training facilities in this country for 420 Asian students. ~ 

The chief, and indeed dominating, economic development 
which has affected all the Colombo Plan countries during 
the past year has been the decline in commodity prices 
following the collapse of the Korean boom. This fall has 
made nonsense of some of the original estimates on which 
planning was based and has already caused a slowing down 
of the Colombo Plan programme. It has meant that 
countries like Ceylon, which seemed to be able to finance a 
considerable part of their projected investment themselves, 
cannot now do so. On the one hand, revenues based on 
export duties and on the taxation of staple industries which 
depend on the export of primary goods have fallen. And, 
on the other, there has been a sharp drop in earnings of 
foreign exchange. There is thus neither the internal capital 
nor the foreign currency to buy some of the essential require- 
ments of the investment programme. This is the greater 
pity in that it has shifted the emphasis from the difficulty 
of securing actual supplies of capital equipment to the 
difficulty of financing its purchase, at a time when, for the 
first time since the war, much of that equipment itself is now 
becoming available with reasonable delivery dates and from 
non-dollar sources. 

These setbacks do not affect the food producing countries 
so much ; Burma and Siam can still sell rice at prices which, 
although at last dropping a little from their peak levels, are 
high. But for the area as a whole the net effect has been a 
vivid lesson in the dangers of loose planning. The Colombo 
Plan was launched at a moment when many of the countries 
concerned had only recently won their independence. In- 
experience and over-optimism were common to almost every 
government in the area. The problem now, however, is 
to restore the original momentum. And that almost certainly 
means an increase in the aid being given by other countries, 
over and above the original estimates, if this great scheme 
is to be fully successful. 


Troops for British Guiana 


N many respects the crisis in British Guiana is familiar. 

A new constitution, which came into force earlier this 
year, gave the colony universal suffrage and a considerable 
measure of responsible government, leaving, however, the 
usual reserved powers in the hands of the Governor. At 
the first general election held under this constitution an 
extreme left-wing party—the People’s Progressive Party— 
won 18 out of the 24 elected seats and thereupon took the 
six portfolios in the Executive Council allotted to elected 
members of the House of Assembly. Hardly was it elected 
when the party’s leaders began to press for full self- 
government. In particular, they object to the Governor’s 
reserved powers and to the upper house or State Council, 
which is intended to act as a check on irresponsible legis- 
lation and is largely composed of members nominated by 
the Governor at his discretion. 

There is nothing novel in all this. An inexperienced 
electorate almost inevitably returns to power the best organ- 
ised party, especially when that party can espouse the cause 
not only of full self-government, but also of better living 
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conditions for the people, who in British Guiana are often 
as wretchedly housed as anywhere in the Caribbean. Nor 
is the immediate cause of the crisis one that by itself 
justifies the dispatch of naval and. military forces: the 
ministers are boycotting the Assembly because the Speaker 
refused to allow a Bill, compelling employers to recognise 
specific trade unions, to be passed through all its stages 
in a day. The unusual—and disturbing—feature of the 
crisis is that it has been officially declared to be the result 
of Communist intrigue. For some time Communist propa- 
ganda has been pouring into the colony. The leaders of 
the People’s Progressive party—including Dr Jagan, the 
Prime Minister, and his American wife, and another 
minister—have avowed Communist sympathies. The recent 
strike on the sugar estates, though ostensibly over trade 
union recognition, was undoubtedly fostered by ministers 
themselves and provoked the State Council to record a 
resolution regretting their action as “the negation of good 
and responsible democratic government.” 

This threat of a Communist coup in a British colony— 
if such is indeed the case—sets a difficult problem for the 
British Government. Caution would seem to be 
the wisest course. The Jagans must realise that British 
Guiana needs foreign capital for development, which will 
not be forthcoming to a Communist state. The Govern- 
ment would, therefore, be wise to refrain from any drastic 
step, such as revoking the constitution, that might rally 
people to the support of the Communists. There is a 
danger that even the precautionary movement of troops, 
in case disorder breaks out, will have just that effect. 


Twelve Men and the Vote 


i Fae Government is in a dilemma over the university 
vote, and the pamphlet* issued this week by the Bow 
Group (an independent research organisation of young 
Conservatives) may be looked at eagerly as suggesting a 
way out. The election pledge to restore the twelve university 
members to the House of Commons, or some of them, is 
repeated from time to time, but it is hard to see how it can 
be done, at least with any grace. When Parliamentary 
majorities may be counted in single figures the univer- 
sity members returned to a new Parliament might well 
decide a Government’s victory or defeat. In those circum- 
stances few politicians will argue the case on its merits or 
expose themselves to obvious charges of rigging the 
constitution. 

The abolition of the university seats in 1949 was wrong 
on many counts ; but restoration is not the simple matter 
of cancelling a minus with a plus that some Conservatives 
would like to think. The value of the university members 
lay precisely in their being to some extent outside the 
political battle, in their freedom to act without an eye always 
on the electorate. But restored university members would 
be a continual bone of contention, liable to be voted in or 
out of the House, like the old people inthe weather 
machines, with every change in the political climate. It 
would be bad for the House and bad for them ; forced into 
the arms of one of the two big parties, they could not 
maintain the element of independence that was their chief 
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virtue. By linking the future of university members to the 
Conservatives, the Labour party has in truth made out half 
a case for itself. 

The Bow Group’s way over this hurdle amounts (0 
attaching it to a slightly higher one. The Government is 
not only pledged to restore the university vote ; it also wants 
to reform the House of Lords. Could not two birds be 
killed with one stone by bringing back the university 
members, but sending them to an upper house partly 
reconstituted on corporate or functional lines ? Admittedly, 
this solution sidetracks one of the main issues, which is 
whether some independent members can be restored where 
they are most needed, in the House of Commons. But it 
is probably necessary to recognise that this cause is lost. 
The voice of the universities could suitably be heard in a 
second chamber. The proposal is sensible but for one 
difficulty: all-party agreement on Lords reform is just as 
hard to get as on the lesser issue. 


Taking Work to Miners 


. Lancashire coalfield is small, employing about 
51,000 men, and costly to work. But it occupies an 
important place in the economic life of parts of the country. 
Several communities are wholly dependent on coal, and 
more are jointly dependent on coal and textiles.: Fears of 
renewed depression in these basic industries are real in 
Lancashire, and it is natural that in its new pamphlet* the 
county’s Industrial Development Association should care- 
fully scrutinise the plans of the National Coal Board. 
These plans, covering the next twelve years, in fact call 
for only a small decline—perhaps, indeed, too small—in the 
coalfield’s output. But employment in the mines is expected 
to fall by a quarter, with improving productivity. And this 
has to be viewed against a high rate of natural population 
increase in the coalfield. Clearly something should be done. 
Part of the coalfield is already a development area, but the 
association is not satisfied with present progress. Instead 
of sporadic assistance, it wants the Government to secure a 
steady flow of industry into all parts of the coalfield. This 
is surely to ask for too much. It is true that the boundaries 
of development areas are somewhat arbitrary and a more 
flexible system is desirable. But it cannot be right to prop 
up every mining community that loses its original function, 
irrespective of its suitability for other industries. The most 
that public policy can do in many such cases—and it is a 
great deal—is to alleviate the inevitable process of migration. 
The total amount of public aid to decaying areas cannot 
be unlimited, and it loses effectiveness if it is too widely 
spread. It should be concentrated where it will do most 
good, economically as well as socially. In Lancashire, such 
rehabilitation needs to be tied in closely with the planning 
authorities’ schemes (which the association’s pamphlet does 
not mention) for dispersing people from the overcrowded 
areas of Manchester and Merseyside, and with linked 
proposals for improving transport and social facilities. What 
is required is the choice of a number of key places, for 
which some suitable sites exist on the coalfield, where new 
industry would be encouraged to provide work both for 
the overspill from the great cities and for displaced workers 


*“The Lancashire Coalfield,” Lancashire and Merseyside 
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from coal or other industries. As yet there is no inte 

; grated 
plan for Lancashire, and the Board of Trade, the local 
authorities and (seemingly) industrialists go on thinking in 
separate compartments. 


Troubles in Schumania 


Ta in steel across the borders of the six countries 
which make up the European Coal-Steel Community is 
not moving as freely as the architects intended. In fact, 
with few exceptions, trade has congealed into much the 
same pattern as existed five months ago before the common 
market for steel started operating. This situation was clearly 
revealed last week in an admonitory statement delivered by 
a member of the High Authority to the Advisory Council. 

The spokesman noted that, when the common market 
first opened, prices had been fixed not independently by 
individual firms but by mutual agreement between them. 
Such behaviour was perhaps to be expected at the outset 
of a new experiment, but it was disturbing to find that no 
change had since occurred. There seemed to be an almost 
total absence of the competitive instinct. Price lists had 
been changed on only two occasions, and both adjustments 
took place only after agreement on a nation-wide basis. It 
was true, however, that in some isolated instances the con- 
sumer of steel had benefited because of the geographical 
accident of finding himself nearer one of the new basing 
points than to his former source of supply ; where this had 
occurred the traditional supplier usually absorbed the 
difference, as the Treaty encourages him to do. 

Part of the producers’ timidity undoubtedly stems from 
the fear that, with the present stagnation of demand, any 
price reductions may precipitate a price war. The High 
Authority constantly reminds its charges that it is fully 
empowered to deal with any such crisis, but mere words may 
not induce them to rely. on the High Authority and to play 
the game. For this reason, no doubt, M. Monnet and his 
colleagues have hinted at the use of more effective weapons. 
They will, for example, make a searching investigation of 
producers’ organisations, and they are considering the possi- 
bility of a large increase in the number of basing points. 

The High Authority has one further problem on its 
hands. Some producers and member countries are anxious 
to revert to discrimination, particularly where it would help 
a steel-using industry working for the export market. In 
an ideal world such indirect subsidies for dumping would be 
banned ; but, looking at the position realistically, the High 
Authority is trying to work out means by which the element 
of discrimination, where the Community itself is concerned, 
can be reduced to a minimum. 


Triangles for Finns ? 


INLAND has asked the British Government to explore the 
possibilities of a triangular trade agreement between 

the two countries and the Soviet Union. It is probably no 
coincidence that this approach, and a similar one to France, 
come at a time when a Finnish delegation is in Moscow to 
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negotiate a new trade agreement. Perhaps it is also possible 


to detect the hand of Mr Myrdal, the secretary of the United 
Nations Economic’ Commission. for Europe, whose 
enthusiasm for tripartite deals is -well known. 

_ Finland’s interest in such an arrangement is obvious: 
in trading with Russia it has built up a large surplus -of 
inconvertible roubles. From Britain’s point of view, there 
is the possibility of expanding trade with both the Finns 
and the Russians, although, as both countries are in the 
sterling transferable account, it is not really necessary to 
enter into any new formal agreement. But it is not easy to 
see what the Russians stand to get out of a triangular 
agreement. The only explanation is that they are thinking 
of the undesirable appearance of forcing the Finns to extend 
credits to them. 

The proposal is interesting in that it reveals something 
more of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade policy. It is, for 
instance, further evidence of the Russians’ shortage of 
sterling, for the whole transaction would be unnecessary if 
they were able to pay Finland in a convertible currency, or 
if they could supply ‘the Finns with the quantities and 
qualities of goods they want. The Finns, for example, have 
had to buy much more wheat than they need, and when 
they sold this to the West—at a loss—the Russians put their 
foot down. Neither of these Finnish experiences is encourag- 
ing to those advocates of increased east-west trade who 
believe that Russia could provide Britain with more varied 
supplies at competitive prices. 


Mau Mau in the Capital 


rt recent outburst of terrorism in Nairobi is at least 
in part a reflection of the success of the government’s 
campaign against Mau Mati elsewhere. Mountain life has 
been made increasingly harsh for the Mau Mau gangs, 
and Nairobi offered what looked like easier ground. Never- 
theless the fact remains that after more than twelve months 
a small group of rebels are still able to strike fear into 
the African population of Kenya’s capital, to the extent of 
forcing them to collective aets of non-co-operation. This 
is not a situation to encourage complacency. 

The police and the Inniskillin Fusiliers are now engaged 
in an ambitious programme of clearing Nairobi of all its 
drifting population. Between 15,000 and 20,000 Kikuyu— 
or nearly one-fifth of the total inhabitants—are being 
rounded up and returned to the already overcrowded 
reserves—a process described by Mr Timmerman, chief of 
the Nairobi police, as “blowing away the chaff, so that 
we can get down to the Mau Mau terrorists.” The reputed 
leader of the Mau Mau gangs in Nairobi has already been 
captured together with many other suspects; and -Mr 
Mathu, the leader of the Africans in the Kenya legislature, 
has called it the best thing that has happened since the 
emergency started. Lawlessness had been increasing in 
Nairobi for some time before the Mau Mau infiltration 
began and drastic measures were needed to restore order. 

Yet these massive forced migrations, with all the misery 
involved, underline the tragedy of unemployment and over- 
crowding which will have to be eliminated before peace 
comes back to Kenya. This week in the Kenya legislature 
the Member for Finance showed how seriously the emer- 
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gency has affected the colony’s economy. The deficit on 
this year’s budget will run to nearly £2 million, and 
though expenditure next year is bound to stay near its 
present level, revenue will drop. Higher taxation may 
choke off the foreign capital so badly needed to develop the 
colony and provide employment for Africans crowded out 
from the land. But without more revenue the programmes 
for rehousing and land clearance cannot be effectively car- 
ried out. Mr Attlee has said that there is now a chance 
of an all-party parliamentary delegation going to Kenya to 
look into things on the spot. If Great Britain is to be 
asked for financial help the time for such a delegation has 
certainly arrived. 


Racial Politics in Rhodesia 


§ Biase recent statements by leaders of the Confederate 
party in Rhodesia, which have made clear the party’s 
apartheid policy, have had one good effect. They have 
stimulated the Federal party to greater forthrightness. It 
is true that the statement issued on Monday came from the 
action committee of the Federal party in Northern 
Rhodesia ; it does not necessarily have the endorsement 
of Sir Godfrey Huggins, the party’s leader. But it is none 
the less welcome, It denounces strongly the policy of the 
Confederates, which it declares to be “morally, if not 
legally, in conflict with the federal constitution,” as well 
as reactionary, economically unsound, quite impracticable, 
and likely to lead to a “racial clash, where justice and 
moderation will not be on the side of the European.” 

The statement did not, it is true, contain anything new 
or inspiring about the Federal party’s own attitude towards 
partnership, which merely reaffirms that the door to 
political advancement will not be closed. to Africans who 
conform to civilised standards. But by appealing to the 
electorate’s sense of responsibility, and by recognising that 
the federal scheme is a grave experiment “ in statecraft and 
in human relationships,” it attempted to put the coming 
federal elections on a higher plane than has been apparent 
hitherto. 

The speech made in Lusaka at the weekend by Mr Dendy 
Young, leader of the Confederates, was a sharp contrast. 
te went so far as to attack Sir Roy Welensky for under- 
taking the recent talks on Northern Rhodesian constitutional 
reform without consulting the otheramembers of the federa- 
tion ; this, he said, resulted in increased representation 
being given to the Africans. Yet the political advancement 
of the two protectorates remains within the control of the 
Colonial Office and outside the federal sphere. Mr Dendy 
Young has, in fact, shown himself and his party to be 
completely out of sympathy with the spirit of the federal 
constitution. People in this country can only hope that 
the electorate of Central Africa will not be persuaded 
by them, 


Clearing the Air 


Te London County Council is soon to consider whether 
it can establish a smokeless zone in the capital ; such 
moves are already gathering force in many industrial cities. 
The lessons of the great fog that muffled London last winter 
have gone home, That fog attracted less comment than, 
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say, the flood disaster this spring, but it cost far more in 
life. Four thousand people died, and losses to industry and 
commerce must have been considerable. 

At its annual conference last week the National Smoke 
Abatement Society held its own medical post-mortem on 
the London fog. Disturbingly little is known about the 
effect of smoke and fog on the human body. Most of those 
who actually died last December were either very old or 
very young, and hardly any were completely fit; their 
deaths were mostly recorded under such headings as 
bronchitis or pneumonia. But the fog probably made 
invalids of many more. Recent experiments in the United 
States seem to show that the dangerous effects are due 
to the combined action of smoke particles and sulphur 
acids ; the particles act as carriers and take the acids deep 
into the lungs. 

The conference got down to brass tacks when it began 
to discuss not cure but prevention, Much industrial smoke 
could be prevented by more efficient stoking methods 
which would at the same time reduce fuel consumption. 
But the problem is largely one of producing sufficient 
quantities of solid smokeless fuels, and of persuading con- 
sumers to use them, Industry uses most of the 37 million 
tons at present produced annually, and only a fraction— 
5 million tons—goes to the domestic grates that produce 
half the country’s smoke. At least another ro million tons 
must be produced and sold before smoke pollution dis- 
appears from the worst industrial areas. At the best, this 
will take a long time ; it will not be achieved by incantations 
about a national fuel policy. 





In Defence of the Right 


The critical moment long foreseen has arrived at last. 
The Russians are in force on one bank of the Danube—the 
Turks on the other. . . . It is, therefore, peculiarly impor- 
tant to look the matter steadily and closely in the face, so 
that if matters come to the worst and we must fight we 
may clearly understand for what we pay our money and 
for what we sacrifice our men. And, first, we are not 
fighting to uphold ah Infidel dominion. We are not 
espousing the cause of Mahometans against Christians. 
. . . We can have no preference for the professors of a 
faith which, theoretically beautiful as in many points it 
unquestionably is, is yet widely discrepant from our own. 
We can have no close or native sympathies with a race 
whose traditions, whose testes, whose habits, whose pur- 
suits are the very opposite of ours; They are languid and 
lethargic: we are boiling over with life and energy. .. . 
They place the summa felicitas in sublime inaction: we in 
ceaseless and pushing progress. . . . It is against the nature 
of things that we should have any personal predilection 
for the Turks. But they are our allies, we are bound to 
sacred duties towards them by solemn European treaties, 
bound to aid them ; they are the victims of oppression, 
and we are bound to see them righted. We interpose 
here, not because we prefer Mahometanism to even a 
corrupt and degrading form of Christianity, but because 
we prefer to the skeleton of either creed those eternal 
principles of duty, equity, and right which lie at the root 
of every religion, and are of prior and paramount obliga- 
tion to any sectarian claims ;.. . and because when power- 
ful nations stand tamely by, and see wrong perpetrated and 
might abused, they render themselves accessories and 
participators in the guilt. 


The Economist 


October 8, 1853 
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Letters to the Editor 





Federal Politics in Central 
Africa 


Str—I wish to refer to the article 
appearing on page 38 of the issue of The 
Economist dated October 3rd, in which 
you state that the Confederate party 
leader, Mr J. Dendy Young, is an 
advocate and a former cabinet minister 
in Sir Godfrey Huggins’s government. 

May I point out that Mr J. R. Dendy 
Young has, in fact, never been a cabinet 
minister in Sit Godfrey Huggins’s 
government. He is one of the leading 
members of the Rhodesian Bar and is a 
Queen’s Counsel. He was elected a 
United Party member of Parliament on 
September 15, 1948, and resigned from 
the party on April 13, 1953.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. B. Ross, 


Deputy High Commissioner for 
Southern Rhodesia 
London, W.C.2 


Farmers’ Fury 


Sir—In spite of Mr Radcliffe’s having 
helped you, you still do not seem to have 
got at the dilemma of livestock trading, 
which is the contradiction between effi- 
cient production and clever marketing. 
From the point of view both of farm 
organisation and of the individual live- 
stock being sold, there is an optimum 
selling moment. Retention of the animal 
beyond this moment upsets the through- 
put of its successors and incurs mainten- 
ance expenses not justified by its further 
improvement. 

But there is no necessity at all for this 
production optimum to coincide with 
the market optimum— indeed rather the 
opposite, because gluts occur as a con- 
sequence of certain periods of year, 
under particular systems of production, 
being more efficient than other periods. 
Your farmer who markets when few 
others are doing so is very likely to have 
produced his animal, from that point of 
view, inefficiently. His function of 
ensuring regularity of supply should be 
entrusted to an adequate cold-storage 
organisation. It is certainly odd to find 
you thinking his high-cost methods 
deserve reward, but I console myself 
with the reflection that he no doubt will 
not get it when the butchers’ rings start 
again.—Yours faithfully, 

R. N. HiGInsoTHAM 
Robertsbridge, Surrey 


* 


Sir—There are two answers to your 
note on my letter. Firstly that your 
argument is not rélevant to the choice 
of a system of fixing prices, for any 
system can attempt by varying prices to 


counter the unfortunate fact that Nature 
intends grass to grow in the spring, and 
animals to be fat for the winter. 
Secondly that the farmer’s risk is not 
confined, as you assume, to an autumn 
sale. Whatever time of year he takes 
his beast to the local market he knows 
that if he has to take it back he makes 
a loss, and that the buyers, the local 
butchers, know this, and know. each 
other, too, 

For the rest, I gather, you are content 
that, if this risk is reimposed, some 
farmers will brave it. No doubt they 
will, as they did in the past, in suffi- 
cient numbers to produce an article de 
luxe. The blessings of free competition 
for the consumer will then be con- 
fined to having to meet much more com- 
petition from the world in the market 
tor beef overseas than he did: before the 
war.—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. Y. Rapcuirre 
New College, Oxford 


[The farmer who produces at higher 
costs, for periods of scarcity, certainly does 
deserve the reward that consumers are 
willing to pay in higher prices. Mr 
Radcliffe now accepts this, and it surely 
points to freely moving market prices as 
the means of resolving Mr Higinbotham’s 
dilemma—of balancing the consumer’s 
interest in regular supplies against the 
farmer’s interest in raising and delivering 
his beast at the lowest cost. 

It is true that before the war meat 
marketing was often wasteful and that the 
scales were almost always weighted against 
the farmer. But the reason why he could 
do little about it was, surely, the plentiful- 
ness of meat in world markets that, as Mr 
Radcliffe rightly suggests, has now dis- 
appeared. With this altered relation 
between demand and supply, and with the 
support of a deficiency payments system in 
the background, it is surely reasonable to 
expect the farmers co-operatively to see 
that they get what they really need in the 
way of feeding arrangements for beasts held 
over between markets, cold stores, and 
action to break butchers’ rings. All this is 
a case for improving markets, not a case 
against them.—Eprror.] 


ABC of Input-Output 


Sir—Your two recent articles have 
rightly pointed out that the input- 
output information which is now being 
assembled in the Department of Applied 
Economics at Cambridge, in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Trade, will be of 
use not: only to Government planners, 
but also to industrial managements. 

In a parallel field this company has 
already made considerable progress of 
value not only in the formulation of our 
own policy but also in providing outside 
contacts with useful information. In 
1939 we were asked to provide the Con- 
troller of Tinplate Distribution with an 
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analysis of the uses to which tinplate 


was being put both by ourselves and the 
country as a whole. Regular returns by 


trade use were made to him to provide - 


a basis for exercising a control which 
worked smoothly throughout the war 
and until 19§2. 


Early in the war, the returns had to 


be based partly on estimated figures, but - 


over the course of years we have been 
able to substitute actual figures which 
are now automatically produced as a 
by-product of our sales analysis. The 
precise trade use of some containers is 
sometimes in doubt, but these represent 
a small proportion only of our total busi- 
ness, as we usually supply packers direct 
with containers specially prepared for 
the product to be packed. Our indirect 
contribution to the export trade of our 
customers is also brought out in these 
figures. 

This information has been of vital use 
in fprecasting and in other spheres of 
management, and many other industries 
supplying producers’ goods might find 
it advantageous to establish a similar 
analysis of sales, if they have not already 
done so to meet the needs of war 
controls. 

We understand that the work at Cam- 
bridge is partly based on the analysis of 
purchases supplied under the Census of 
Production 1948. If the draft tables 
compiled from this Census could be 
made available before, publication, to the 
trade associations or significant firms, 
the latter might be able to supplement 
this analysis from recent experience. 

To obtain the initial data will take 
time, but thereafter its value will be very 
much enhanced by prompt publication. 
This kind of inquiry is exactly of the 
type where in future more up-to-date 
information could probably be obtained 
by sampling, once the nature of the 
“universe ” is known.—Yours faithfully, 

JouN Ryan, Vice-Chairman 
The Metal Box Company — 


Linguistic States in India 


Sir—Your correspondent in Bombay is 
very wide of the mark in his sweeping 
assertion that “Hyderabad has not 
created anything in any of the arts since 
1687.” 

Painting of the Deccani School 
reached its apogee in the eighteenth 
century and continued well into the 
nineteenth. Throughout this period the 
state was famous for its calligraphers, 
whose excellence has persisted to the 
present day. Poetry (Urdu and Persian) 
was appreciated and practised by the 
ruling class well into the present cen- 
tury. Architecture has flourished, both 
Indo-Saracenic and modern, the 
Osmania University being an outstand- 
ing example; and Hyderabad is un+ 
rivalled in its handicrafts. 

The belief, said by your correspondent 
to be held in Delhi, “ that Hyderabad 


has a ‘composite culture’ which it is_ 


worth considerable sacrifices to pre- 
serve” may be less “chimerical” than 
he would have us believe-—Yours faith- 
fully, 

Writtle, Essex 


P. J. DONNELLY 
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Time Bomb for Welfare Economics 


THE POLITIGAL ELEMENT IN THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
THEORY. 

By Gunnar Myrdal. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 248 pages. 25s. 


ECONOMIC 


HE history of this book, as narrated in 
te author’s prefaces, is rather Curious. 
It begins a quarter of a century ago with 
Dr Myrdal’s revolt against the “very 
uncompromising laisser faire doctrine” 
dominant in Sweden in the middle 
nineteen-twenties. A course of lectures 
delivered at the University of Stockholm 
in 1928 served as basis for the original 
Swedish edition of 1929, now long out 
of print; the German edition of 1932 
was wiped out in an RAF raid on Leip- 
zig ; the present English edition, trans- 
lated from the German, was commis- 
sioned in 1943; and—dishearteningly 
enough for the distinguished contribu- 
tors to the welfare controversies of the 
last twenty-five years—nothing that has 
happened in the interim has made Dr 
Myrdal feel that either his matter or his 
exposition is obsolete. The concept of 
welfare was dead and damned before 
ever Dr Kaldor and Professor Hicks 
were born ; and the appendix, in which 
the translator, Mr Paul Streeter, relates 
modern welfare theory to the main argu- 
ment of the book, does no more than 
demonstrate that its proponents, in spite 
of some ingenious improvements in 
terminology, have failed to provide any 
new wine to put in the old bottles. .The 
most self-denyingly positive “ neutral” 
economic theory is—such is Dr Myrdal’s 
thesis—shot through and vitiated by dis- 
guised value judgments. 


It is indeed the metaphysical rather 
than the political element which he 
traces from the Physiocrats to Professor 
Pigou, and any ordimary reader follow- 
ing his argument may be forgiven for 
wondering whether it is really much 
more relevant to practical policy (which 
is always both economic and political) 
than the brawls between Homoousians 
and Homoiousians were to the Golden 
Rule. It is, however, very highly rele- 
vant indeed; it blows up the entire 
logical foundations not only of the “ v 
uncompromising laisser faire doctrine 
which stimulated it but also of the 
Socialist theory which stems back to 
utilitarianism and the concept of measuf- 
able utilities. What is left, or should 
according to Dr Myrdal be left, is a 
purely factual science of causal connec- 
tions due to be supplemented by a 
sociological study of “economic in- 
terests,” their occasional coincidence and 
their relative strength in the never- 





ending social tug-of-war. The function 
of economics is not to postulate universal 
laws and norms but “to keep political 
arguments rational.” The economic 
problem is “a problem of social psycho- 
logy, not of logic.” 


Dr Myrdal’s own logic cannot. be 
readily faulted, whether he is winkling 
out the notion of the harmony of 
interests from an apparently innocuous 
mathematical generalisation or pinpoint- 
ing the value judgment implied in the 
concept “ national income.” But it can, 
perhaps, be partially answered in terms 
of his own conclusion that social psy- 
chology is paramount. The formation 
of concepts and of language itself is a 
process of social psychology ; not only 
in economics but in every argument deal- 
ing with human relationships the 
observer, the commentator, and the 
verbal tools which they use, are inextric- 
ably part of that which they observe and 
comment upon. To a greater or lesser 
extent every political and social general- 
isation is a distortion ; at best a vital lie. 
That corrective common sense to which 
Dr Myrdal frequently pays tribute has, 
besides its other functions, that of check- 
ing both the eager logician who tries to 
build on any system of “ objective” 
premises more than its necessarily flawed 
foundation can carry, and the destruc- 
tive analyst who deduces that no man 
can recognise another man’s hunger, cold 
or frustration. 


Radical Surgery 


A DECADE OF DECISION. 
By Fred Hoyle, 


Heinemann. 175 pages. 6s. 


HEN a man of outstanding intel- 

lectual attainments uses them to 
cultivate a field in which he has no 
special expertise the results may be illu- 
minating or plain, silly. Mr Hoyle’s 
“Decade of Decision” is both. For well- 
canvassed reasons—vulnerability in the 
atomic age, world population pressure 
on exportable food surpluses, indus- 
trialisation of primary-producing coun- 
tries—Great Britain is, in Mr Hoyle’s 
view, incapable of supporting fifty 
million people at tolerable standards. 
Now is the time to reduce the popula- 
tion to half that number (Mr Hoyle 
would prefer an even lower total) by a 
massive migration of a million a year, 
coupled with industrial expansion in the 
Dominions. The cost would be less than 
that of a major war (though of the same 
order of magnitude); the result would 
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be prosperity. and security; and th: 
alternative is disaster. — 
Meanwhile—here Mr Hoyle tor: 
from economics to  politics—Russi. 
should be given a free hand in the ea:: 
and a straight warning that aggression in 
the west will be met with all-out atom 
attack. (Echoes sound from the ninetcen- 
thirties: let Hitler eat bear!) Russia and 
Asia will do one another a power o/ 
good; for Asia will keep Russia quic. 
and Russia, once made aware of the fact: 
of life and of geometrical progression. 
will be ruthless enough to impose con- 
traception on Asia, thus removing th< 
worst of the Malthusian threat from 
mankind. The tropics can be cleared 
and tamed (the groundnuts scheme was. 
pace Dr Dudley Stamp, merely ill-sitec 
and inadequately supplied with bull- 
dozers) and will supply enough food- 
stuffs for the present and, by scientific 
use of the sun’s nuclear energy, a 
promising source of power against the 
future shortage of coal, oi] and uranium. 


These projects for the “decade of 
decision” are set in perspective by a 
swift survey of human history recalling 
Wells and Spengler in equal parts ; they 
represent the necessary measures against 
just such a decline and breakdown of 
civilisation as has occurred—with observ- 
ably parallel symptoms—at intervals* in 
the past. The balance of population and 
resources is, and always has been, the 
major determinant of national and world 
history. If man is to survive (for any 
future civilisation would get a poor 
heritage after the breakdown of our own) 
that balance must become a matter of 
deliberate decision rather than of blind 


One could say a good deal about the 
politics—and the strategy—of Mr 
Hoyle’s Agenda for Survival. Sticking 
(with an effort) to the economics, one 
may wonder at the naivety which allows 
him to ignore, in his crude balance sheet 
of British resources and population, 
everything that is organic in the relations 
of interacting economic units; all con- 
siderations of scale, specialisation and 
indivisibility ; all that makes the differ- 
ence between the tabula rasa of his 
imaginary empty Britain and _ the 
infinitely complex palimpsest of a 
modern industrial society. One cannot 
change a Clydesdale into a Shetland to 
fit an inadequate pasture. The simile 
may be exaggerated, but it is nearer 
reality than the inorganic statistics of Mr 
Hoyle’s calculation. And a fraction of 
the cost—in resources, in subjective dis- 
location, in loss of liberty through war- 
style regimentation prolonged through a 
quarter of a century—of Mr Hoyle’s 
grand design would, if applied to home 
re-equipment and adaptation to the 
world 8 service, ensure that stability 
which Britain admittedly lacks. 


: postwar 
“Mr Hoyle deals in perspectives and 


related magnitudes; one relevant magni- 
tude is that of Britain’s deficit at the 
worst point of the worst postwar crisis— 
a deficit of five per cent. There ought 
to be better ways of dealing with that 
five per cent than ~cent 


hundred-per 
dismantling of the British economy. 
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Writer and Thinker 


THE COAST OF INCENSE. § Auto- 
biography, 1933-1939. 

By Freya Stark. 

John Murray. 287 pages. 25s. 


UTHORS who tell their life stories 
in a succession of books are faced 
with a problem when they get to their 
middle and later volumes. Shall they 
write for old readers at the price of un- 
explained allusions or shall they cater 
for new readers at the cost, perhaps, of 
boring the old ? Two modern writers, 
Mr Osbert Sitwell and Miss Freya Stark, 
have sidestepped the difficulty with 
notable success. They do so not because 
each volume is self-contained—this it 
can never be—but because both of them 
are not only writers, but thinkers, of 
distinction. In this book Miss Stark is 
able to arrest and hold attention both by 
telling her story and by giving new 
twists to usual and unusual ideas. 

Miss Stark’s old readers need no book 
review. They found the first two 
volumes of her life so invigorating that 
they will stretch with, pleasure for the 
third. This review, then, is to tell new 
ones that they need have no fear of being 
left in the cold because they do not know 
who Whiffey is or what were past rela- 
tions with B. For, stimulating and hard 
by their elbow, they will find Miss Stark 
the philosopher, Miss Stark the word 
painter of Arabia, and Miss Stark the 
budding politician. 


By her standards, life is what you 
make it, and as “mine is hitherto a 
happy one,” her recipes for living are 
worth study ; they are scattered here and 
there among descriptions of the Middle 
East that will cause smiles—some wry, 
some nostalgic—even among those who 
only knew it from an army lorry. There 
are glimpses of road-making where this 
is the operation of myriad women 
collecting “ expanses of tiny gravel with 
their hands or with flimsy palm leaf 
brushes”; of Arab meals at which, to 
the protest that too much bounty is 
spread, the answer is “ Why didn’t you 
bring more people?”; of constant 
stumblings upon hewn stones that 
denote other civilisations and ancient 
Prosperity. For the connoisseur, there 
is a new account of much interest, of a 
journey to the holy Shiah towns of 
Kerbela and Nezef in Iraq, and a 


description of Kuwait before the oil 
came, 


The last years covered by the book 
are heavy with foreboding of war. Here 


the element of political judgment enters 
the story: 


it continues to surprise me that British 
authorities neglect the encouragement of 
suitable visitors for difficult places, their 
only means—just because it is uncere- 
monial and done at odd and ‘accidental 
times—of preparing knowledge and 
friendship for any coming strain. 

In 1939, she upbraids Whitehall for not 

stocking Bulgarian attar of roses and 

“preserving an ally by buying useless 


stores.” All this foreshadows her war 
service. “Perhaps,” says a letter of 
1937, “I shall have some hand yet in 
the future.” One facet of a good book 
is this engaging preview of talents that 
later furnished some of Britain’s most 
inventive propaganda devices. .With that 
foretaste, her many admirers. must for 
the moment be content. She has decided 
not to write immediately of the war 
years, though “I still hope to live long 
enough to write about an opening door.” 


Essays in 
Economic History 


ENTERPRISE AND SECULAR 
CHANGE: Readings in Economic History. 


Edited by Frederick C. Lane and Jelle C. 
Riemersma, 


Allen and Unwin. 556 pages. 32s. 


HIS collection of twenty-seven 

essays, most of them from various 
journals, appears under the joint auspices 
of the American Economic Association 
and the American Economic History 
Association, and is modelled on the well- 
known series of “Readings in 
Economics.” It is clear after reading it 
that economic history is less well adapted 
than economics to this sort of venture. 
At least since 1936, economics has pro- 
gressed latgely by clearing up specific 
logical muddles—article-sized muddles— 
and it is not difficult to identify the 
leading contributions. History, on the 





OVERSEAS 
ECONOMIC 
SURVEYS 


A popular series designed to help the 
British business man assess the 
potentialities of overseas markets. 
These reports cover all aspects of 
economic life—finance, trade, in- 
dustry, production, legislation and 
resources. Recent issues include : 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
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Selected, edited, and 
translated by 
JANE DEGRAS 


Votume III 
1933-1941 


423. net 


This is the third and last volume 
of Selected Soviet Documents on 
Foreign Policy, and it covers the 
period 1933-1941. The Soviet 
Government’s continual preoccupa- 
tion with its relations with Germany, 
and with Japanese policy in the Far 
East, become clear, and ‘help to 
explain the non-aggression pact with 
Germany, and the conciliation of 
Japan. It was a period in which the 
revolutionary accents which marked 
the Soviet Union’s foreign relations 
in earlier years, became less emphatic. 
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other hand, is written in books; its 
themes are larger and its interests much 
more diverse. The historian needs space 


to exhibit his characteristic virtues. 
Doubtless much good work has appeared 
in article form, but the important 


afticles do not identify themselves so 
clearly as do the seminal contributions 
to economics. The choice of any Read- 


ings in Economic History must there- 
fore be rather arbitrary. 
The ambitions entertained by the 


editors of the present Readings have 
aggravated these inevitable difficulties. 
lhey have tried not only to display the 
diversity of problems. studied by 
economic historians, but to show the 
advances made in the subject since the 
1890s, and also to illustrate various views 
on methodology. ‘With so large a pro- 
gramme they have not unnaturally had 
io exclude certain branches of the sub- 
ject altogether—industrial history and 
agrarian history for example—and it 
cannot be said that “Enterprise and 
Secular Change” is an altogether apt 
umbrella for the two subjects mainly 
dealt with—“business units” and 
“money and prices.” As a result the 
collection lacks unity and balance. 

It is nevertheless a very useful collec- 
tion. Most of the items are articles from 
inaccessible periodicals, and, though one 
might argue about one or two of them, 
they are articles of importance. Four- 
teen of the twenty-five contributors come 
from America, but this preponderance is 
not perhaps more than is warranted, in 

book published under American 
auspices, by the substantial contributions 


made by American scholars to the 
history of business organisation and 
prices. For English readers the- most 


useful feature of the book is its excel- 
lent translations of the work of the 
great continental scholars. Schmoller, 
Sombart,' Sapori, Einaudi, Spiethoff, 
Simiand and Marc Bloch among others 
are represented here by work which 
exhibits their characteristic virtues and 
methods. 

These selections from continental 
scholars show a surprisingly wide range 
of approach and flavour. Economists 
now talk an international language ; 
historians—and we may be glad of it— 
still retain a touch of local dialect. Each 
of these scholars has a markedly indi- 
vidual approach to the subject, partly a 
product of personality and partly the 
result of his national culture. English 
economic history since the days of 
Cunningham has tended to be insular, 
and the work of continental historians 
has not had the impact on English 
scholarship which its originality 
warrants, because it has been locked up 
in a foreign language. This collection 
will help to promote a fruitful exchange 
of ideas. Anyone who wants to know 
what economic historians in the United 
States and on the Continent have been 
up to can turn with confidence to this 
book. It will not, however, tell him 
much about their activities in England ; 
of the three items by which English 
scholarship is represented two strike one 
as curious choices. 
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Sketch of Vulgarity 


MUSSOLINI: AN INTIMATE LIFE. 
By Paulo Monelli. 
Thames and Hudson. 


304 pages. 21s. 


NE of the more curious remarks in 
this sketch of the late Italian 
dictator is that “the chief role of 
Margherita Sarfatti in Mussolini’s life 
was to teach him a little social refine- 
ment.” Signor Monelli’s whole book 
reads like a gradual discovery of Musso- 
lini’s vulgarities, of his continual 
inconsistencies, of his dislike for wash- 
ing and of his bad taste in clothes, in 
archeology, in handling the violin and in 
love-making. Many Italians have still 
to make these discoveries, and they are 
discoveries especially dear to the Italian 
brain, which seems to be desperately 
searching for a code of behaviour, and 
therefore always in danger of being 
trapped into the wrong code. 


Signor Monelli was a journalist during 
Fascist rule. He has now gleaned all the 
facts and much gossip from scores of 
German and Italian memoirs and hun- 
dreds of conversations concerning 
Mussolini’s behaviour with his family, 
his associates and his mistresses. The 
treatment is not unlike Sinkievicz’s por- 
trait of Nero in Quo Vadis, pretty black, 
fairly luscious, and frequently relieved 
by a little shower of pathos. Imperial 
Rome, however, had a large slave popu- 
lation. Signor Monelli fails to explain 
this particular enslavement of modern 
Rome, although the question occasion- 
ally worries him. The book is reportage, 
not history, nor yet more than sketchy 
biography. 


Southern African Survey 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
BRITISH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. 

Part V. The High Commission Terri- 
tories: Basutoland, The Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swaziland. 


By Lord Hailey. 
H.M.S.O. 447 pages. {£1 2s. 6d. 


HIS massive volume concludes Lord 

Hailey’s survey of native adminis- 
tration in the African dependencies of 
the United Kingdom ; the earlier parts 
were published in 1951. It will take 
its place beside the preceding volumes 
as an authoritative reference work for 
all concerned with constitutional de- 
velopments in British African terri- 
tories. Those who, considering the 
colonial crisis of our times, may have 
hoped for more—for, perhaps, a “ Dual 
Mandate” for the fifties—will be dis- 
appointed by Lord Hailey’s somewhat 
academic caution. Here and there he 
looks aside from his main task of 
judicious compilation to express criti- 
cism or commendation of some past 
act of policy or measure of adminis- 
tration. But the cumulative impression 
he conveys is of being fairly satisfied 
with the structure of government in the 
High Commission Territories as it has 
been taking shape since the last big 
reorganisation after the war. 
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He achieves this guarded optimism by 
dealing with each territory strictly on its 
own and by confining his attention to 
the organisation and working in it of the 
machinery of justice, finance, economic 
development and social services. More- 
over, Lord Hailey makes suggestions for 
improving this machinery separately for 
each territory, on the assumption that 
the long-term aim of policy is some form 
of self-government for each. How the 
affairs of these territories are connected 
with one another through falling under 
the direction of the High Commniis- 
sioner’s Office receives no examination. 
But what makes Lord Hailey’s assess- 
ment of the immediate outlook for native 
administration in the territories seem 
unrealistic is his punctilious disregard 
of the Union of South Africa. And the 
curb of diplomatic exigency is the more 
to be regretted since the most valuable 
lesson of this survey is that British 
policy in the three territories has always 
been decisively influenced, if not 
determined, by political events in the 
Union. 


Many of the facts Lord Hailey 
assembles are well known to specialist 
scholars and to senior government 
officers. But they are nowhere brought 


together in such an illuminating _his- 
torical context as here. One can see how 
the motive of avoiding responsibility for 
administering the territories governed 
Imperial policy and led to a form of 
indirect rule by default. There were 
and are, of course, striking differences 
between the territories. A_ relatively 
non-intervening ‘administration no doubt 
suited the powerful and politically astute 
chiefs of Bechuanaland and Basutoland 
more than it did the Swazi with their 
constant fear of domination by white 
settlers. The results, as can be seen 
from the statistical and other informa- 
tion compiled by Lord Hailey, were 
however much the same for all. In spite 
of increasing revenues and some progress 
in education, the territories remained 
more or less stagnant, especially in 
regard to social services and to agricul- 
ture and cattle husbandry, the people’s 
principal source of livelihood. The first 
big step in the direction of a more posi- 
tive policy arose from the Pim reports 
of 1933-35 ; but it is only quite recently, 
with the possibility of substantial help 
from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds, that solid advances are becoming 
visible. Lord Hailey is in his element in 
discussing, documenting and comment- 
ing on these changes. 


_ This book shows that Lord Hailey’s 
interests are primarily those of the 
scholar and the historian, not those of 
the statesman and maker of policy. Here 
the student will find admirably sum- 
marised and arranged the most important 
information on the ethnology, popula- 
tion, natural resources, finances, political 
history, constitutional development and 
so on of the High Commission Terri- 
tories. He will not find a blue-print for 
the future of these territories or a philo- 
sophy for the next stage of British 
colonial policy in Southern Africa. 
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home monthly 


magazine 


Advertisers and their agents should remember 
this when planning 1954 campaigns to sell goods 


to women for the family and the home, 


% Hulton Readership Survey !953 


Good Housekeeping—Britain’s foremost home magazine 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 





Feeling for Flexibility 


Washington, D.C. 

N the days before the war when Washington was, from 

a diplomatic point of view, a capital of not much greater 
significance than Ankara or Brussels, the foreign embassies 
and many senior American officials used virtually to aban- 
don it for some cool and elegant New England watering 
place from the beginning of July until the middle of Sep- 
tember. Even today, when no important official can snatch 
more than a week or two of holiday, and the lights in the 
government departments burn late in summer as in winter, 
there is a noticeable quickening of initiative and decision 
each year as summer turns to autumn. Thus it is not 
surprising, after a summer in which American foreign 
policy seemed to reproduce only the stereotypes of the 
election campaign, that the last four weeks should have 
brought a more active and original approach to the prob- 
lems of the cold war than has been apparent in the past 
three—or even six—months. What is surprising is the 
degree of unanimity which appears to exist between the 
leaders of opinion on both sides of the political fence about 
the kind of approach that the United States should make 
to those problems, 

On September 15th Mr Adlai Stevenson, making, in the 
form of a report on his world tour, his first major speech 
since his defeat, spoke of the necessity to consider avenues 
of negotiation with the Soviet Union that would elicit its 
real intentions, and also of the need “to provide durable 
assurances of non-aggression for Russia as well as for 
France, for Germany and the rest of us.” Delighted Demo- 
crats, anxious that their leader should not remain too far 
above the political battle, construed this as a strong implicit 
criticism of the “tough” or “ American” foreign policy 
of Mr Dulles. Yet two days later Mr Dulles in his speech 
to the United Nations made the same points in language 
that differed from Mr Stevenson’s only in the gracefulness 
of the phraseology. 

Similarly, the President anticipated to some extent 
another implied criticism, this time from Mr Dean Acheson, 
who was making his first public speech since he left office. 
At the annual dinner of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
in New York on October 1st Mr Acheson stressed the 
importance of maintaining at all costs the coalition of free 
nations which the United States had constructed after the 
war. “At the heart of our policy always, day in and day 
out, lies the strengthening of our coalition, of our united 
front.” And earlier in the speech he insisted that 

whatever issues appear upon the conference agenda, what- 

ever debates occupy the columns of the press and the news 


hours of the radio—the supreme issue, the central point 
around which all else revolves, is the health and strength 
and cohesiveness of our coalition. 
Yet the day before he spoke the President, in much less 
clear language, had told his press conference, in reference 
to his forthcoming and several times delayed speech on 
atomic weapons and defence, that 


we have friends abroad ; we must be very careful that they 
understand always we have one intention in the world, 
peace.... They say we are pugnacious or we are impulsive 
or we have lost faith in the conference table. Those things 
are far from the truth. 


Finally, on October 1st there was union at the apex when 
Mr Stevenson called upon the President at the White House 
and was able to tell reporters afterwards that the President 
thought that his proposal for guarantees to Soviet Russia 
of non-aggression “ has merit and it is under serious study 
by the State Department,” a statement which was con- 
firmed by Mr Dulles at his press conference on Tuesday 
and which gave the final answer to Senator Homer Fergu- 
son’s strictures on Mr Stevenson’s original proposal of the 
idea as “ appeasement.” 


oo 


The hints—which have burgeoned like autumn crocuses 
—that the United States is ready to consider a non- 
aggression pact and the reminders that it has not closed 
the door to negotiated settlements probably would be 
misleading if they were construed as the approach of a 
new American diplomatic initiative. Mr Stevenson’s 
remarks were clearly inspired by the appalling decline in 
the confidence in American leadership that he found in 
the rest of the free world, and by a desire to get American 
foreign policy off dead centre. At the same time’ they 
made it clear to the Administration that any shift in the 
American position, even if it meant a modification of the 
containment policy which was the Democrats’ contribution 
to history and to the results of which Mr Acheson pointed 
with so much pride, would not be made the subject of 
party political advantage. 

Mr Dulles and the President for their part have, it would 
seem, finally been made aware of the almost universal 
criticism Outside the United States of the “ inflexibility ” 
of American policy. Their references to possible diplomatic 
approaches to Russia have been intended as much to set 
the record straight with European and Asian opinion as 
to lure the Russians to the conference table, something 
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which in any case seems unlikely in view of the latest 
Russian note. It is an irony which will no doubt amuse 
some future historian that the death of Joseph Stalin pro- 
duced a Russian détente at the time when the new Republi- 
can Administration was suffering from the political necessity 
of proving its refusal to be taken in by soft words, and 
that the hardening of the Russian position comes at the 
moment when the Republican Administration has acquired 
sufficient confidence to suggest that diplomacy has a future. 


What is not clear, despite the similarity in the tones of 
the main spokesmen of the two parties, and despite the fact 
that Republican newspapers have praised Mr Acheson and 
Democratic ones Mr Dulles, is the extent to which the 
public or Congress has as yet appreciated the significance 
of the more patient, and less dogmatic approach to the 
problems of the cold war which has been displayed in 
recent weeks. It is more than possible that references to a 
non-aggression pact with Russia are as much a trial balloon 
to test American opinion as to test Russian intentions. The 
statement of Mr Knowland, the Senate majority leader, on 
his return from his world tour, that any non-aggression pact 
would be another Yalta or Munich unless it were preceded 
by a Soviet agreement to hold free elections in all the 
satellite countries suggests that the Administration has a 
major job of leadership and education ahead of it. 

But it is not only the public which has failed to keep 
pace with the development of its leaders’ ideas ; they have 
not yet penetrated the United States delegation to the 
United Nations. Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, whose position 
as a full member of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet is so 
different from that, say, of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, made one 
concession on the composition of the Korean political con- 
ference two weeks ago, but has since reverted to fixed 
positions again. : 

It is clear that there is now a gap between Mr Lodge’s 
actions and the desire of the State Department to avoid 
needless frictions with the allies. This was clearly illus- 
trated when, on September 25th, a senior official of the 
Administration brought inte play a well-known weapon 
of democracy—a calculated leak to the New York Times, 
The suggestion it conveyed, that the United States was con- 
sidering the possibility of a unified, neutralised Korea under 
an international guarantee to which Russia and China would 
be asked to subscribe, was an attempt to move beyond the 
unprofitable dispute over the composition of the Korean 
political conference by proposing solutions to the main 
problem which would confront it. Unfortunately Mr Lodge 
is not the only stubborn man with whom the State Depart- 
ment has to deal, and the vociferous protests of President 
Rhee, echoed by his Foreign Minister in Washington last 
week, against any such proposal except on his own terms, 
make it clear that a decision of a much more brutal kind 
must be taken by the Administration before intelligent diplo- 
matic solutions can be applied in that quarter of the globe. 
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Whose Public Domain? 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE future of the public lands, 90 per cent of which |ic 

within the eleven westernmost states, may provide some 
of the bitterest disputes to come before the next session 
of Congress. A third of a billion acres of mountain, forest. 
and plain are still owned by the federal government, mainly 
because, in the early days, no one wanted this wild land, 
or could make a living: from it. 

In more recent times, however, there has grown up a 
sharp dispute over whether this land should be allowed to 
pass into private hands, chiefly to round out livestock 
ranches, or be transferred.to the states, or whether it should 
be kept under federal control for the sake of its timber and 
mineral wealth, its value as a recreation area, and its wate: 
and water-power. 

At first there seemed to be little use except grazing for 
these remote lands, and the cattlemen and sheep farmers 
came to think of themselves almost as owning them. In 
1936, however, a Senate committee under Senator George 
Norris reported that the original ability of the federal lands 
in the west to support animal life had been cut in half by 
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over-use and erosion. Eyen if over-grazing ended at once, 
the report added, it would take many years to end the 
deterioration which was still going on. 

Since then, federal agencies, led by the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, have reduced grazing 
rights year after year. They have been resisted at every 
step by the growers of livestock, who tried several times, but 
failed, to secure the passage of laws which would allow 
them to buy the choicer grazing lands at low prices, or 
would weaken the authority of the federal government over 
When the Eisenhower Administration. took office, these 
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private interests renewed their attempts to secure a freer 
hand. Their first Bill proved so unpopular in the west, 
however, that it had to be dropped. A congressional com- 
mittee has been taking testimony in the west on a much 
milder proposal: one which would permit holders of 
grazing-permits for federal forest lands to carry appeals 
against the decisions of federal agencies to the courts. This 
measure has the formidable support of the chairmen of the 
agriculture committees of both the Senate and the House 
and carries the formal endorsement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Nevertheless, it will probably stir up as many 
storms as its predecessors. Westerners who are interested 
in conservation oppose it, on the grounds that the Bill would, 
in effect, make the courts the administrators of the forest 
lands and subject them to endless litigation. Conservative 
western newspapers are extremely critical of the measure. 

The great value of mountain land today is as the generator 
of water. An uninterrupted water supply is literally the 
basis of the existence of such great western. cities as Los 
Angeles and Denver and of irrigated farms covering millions 
of acres and producing billions of dollars worth of food 
every year. A healthy covering of grass and trees is neces- 
sary for land which is to produce a pure water supply and 
also helps to attract the tourists who have become such a 
source of income for the west. 

It is estimated in a book which is both recent and 
authoritative (“Western Land and Water Use” by Mr 
Mont Saunderson) that the federal forest lands generate 
water for irrigation purposes alone worth about $250 million 
a year and supply timber worth $20 million, as well as 
tourist attractions of equal value. The grazing rights held 
by fewer than 25,000 ranchers are estimated to be worth 
about $3 million a year in forage. 

It must be said, on the other hand, that the Forest Ser- 
vice and the Department of the Interior, which controls 
most of the rest of the public lands, have never had enough 
money to carry out an effective programme of reseeding 
and range improvement. They have checked the deteriora- 
tion and shown how a future large-scale attack on the 
problem might be made, but that is all. Lack of money 
also explains the failure to enforce the eighty year old law 
on mining in the public domain. The law limits the use 
of the surface to what is needed for actual mining opera- 
tions, but its critics maintain that, in fact, mining claims 
have been used to appropriate lands for other purposes, 
such as summer cabins, resorts, and “ dude-ranches ” and 
to secure timber, which may bring as much as $25,000 
for the harvest of a claim of 20 acres. 


* 


Water, which is so precious in the west, can also be 
dangerous, particularly in the great plains. In this semi- 
arid region where rain falls violently when it does fall, 
floods have continued to increase in volume and in the 
amount of damage done. The great Kansas River flood of 
1951 caused damage of more than a billion dollars, more 
than any other such catastrophe in the nation’s history. The 
Soil Conservation Service estimated. that nearly half of this 
occurred above the big dams and above the sites chosen 
for future big dams in the gigantic plan for the Missouri 
Basin. 3 . 

People who live above these sites, far up the tributaries, 
are convinced that they will derive no benefit from these 
ambitious and costly projects. They protest that they will 
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still be flooded and that their precious top-soil will be 
carried downstream to fill up the big reservoirs. Their 
protests brought to a halt the work on the huge Tuttle 
Creek dam being constructed by the Army Engineers, after 
several million dollars had been spent on it. Kansas even 
sent a Democrat to Congress—something unheard of — 
because he opposed the building of Tuttle Creek. 

Some sixty or more groups have been formed to agitate 
for “ stopping the rain where it falls ” by the use of contour 
ploughing and the construction of small dams high up the 
tributaries. The Department of Agriculture, which wants 
to build thousands of these, has just secured, after a stiff 
fight, an appropriation of $5 million for small watershed 
improvements. 

Work is continuing, although at a reduced rate, on most 
of the big dams in the $10 billion Missouri Basin project. 
But the related questions of the control of water and of 
soil in the western states—the foundation on which their 
economy rests—are undergoing sharp scrutiny, although it 
is too early to say how great the changes will be. 


American Notes 





The Need for Candour 


r is denied at the White House that the President’s speech 
I at Atlantic City, which dealt only in general and familiar 
terms with the horrors of atomic warfare, marked the 
launching of the much-heralded policy of telling the 
American people the truth about their vulnerability to an 
attack by atomic or hydrogen bombs. But the longer the 
President hesitates, the more officials and experts rush in 
with alarming and contradictory statements of their own. 
Are Americans to believe Mr Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defence, who declares that the Soviet Union is still 
incapable of launching a hydrogen bomb attack, or the chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
who said this week that the choice lay between “ financial 
ruination and atomic devastation” and that $10 billion a 
year should be spent to strengthen American defences ? 

The head of the Office of Defence Mobilisation, in a report 
which revealed that since May special tax incentives have 
been available for firms who strengthen their plants against 
atomic attack, also believes that the Soviet Union is capable 
of delivering, without warning, “the most destructive 
weapon ever devised by man”—a belief in which he is only 
a year or two more pessimistic than Mr Gordon Dean, the 
former head of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The reasoning behind what has been called “ Operation 
Candour” is that only a great relaxation of secrecy will 
awaken Americans to their danger and lead them to accept 
the new tax burdens which would be needed to pay for 
effective protection. In. fact, it seems that the National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have rejected, 
for the time being at least, the immensely costly projects 
for defence against atomic attack submitted by various study 
groups. Mr Wilson said flatly this week that less than $1 
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billion would be requested for continental defence in the 
new budget, presumably to round out an early warning 
system, the first step in any comprehensive programme. 
This may well be as much as can usefully be spent in the 
first year ; trained manpower, rather than dollars, is the 
limiting factor. Moreover there is the risk that any Maginot 
line of the air would become obsolete even more rapidly 
than its famous predecessor. But it is unfortunate that it 
should have been Mr Wilson, who is held responsible for 
clipping the wings of the Air Force in the name of economy, 
who let the cat out of the bag. Only the President can 
spire confidence that the decision is the right one and 
that it does not represent the victory of economy-minded 
businessmen over the military experts. 


Easier Money 


C: OMPLAINTS against the Administration’s “ hard money ” 
~ policy, which the Secretary of the Treasury prefers 
1o call honest money, are becoming more difficult to sustain. 
The lower rates at which both the Treasury and business- 
men were able to borrow in September reflected not only 
a lagging demand for credit, but also the determination of 
tbe monetary authorities not to be taken unawares by any 
falling-off in business activity. The yield on Treasury 91- 
day bills has fallen from 2.40 per cent in June to 1.39 per 
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cent at the end of last week ; the Treasury has been able 
to replace its May issue of savings notes with one bearing 
lower rate of interest ; and businessmen have seen rates on 
commercial paper fall for the first time in over two years, 
from 23} per cent to 2% per cent. 


Part of the explanation is that the expectation of a great 
upsurge m demands for credit this autumn, which led the 
reserve authorities to loosen-up last spring, has not material- 
ised. Business loans have expanded much less than is usual 
in the third quarter, and government borrowing of new 
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money in the rest of 1953 cannot exceed about $2 billion 
because of the limit on the public debt. 

Nevertheless, as the chart shows, the federal ‘reserve 
system has once more been buying government securities 
$271 million worth since mid-August—and thus providing 
additional funds to a market already amply supplied. Th. 
banks, which were heavily in debt to the federal resery. 
system last spring, now have free reserves in hand. Th: 
season of the greatest demand for credit still lies ahead 
But there is a firm belief that the reserve authorities wi! 
not hesitate to provide more funds, either through open 
market operations or through a further reduction in resery 
requirements, if any signs of strain appear or the defle 
tionary clouds on the horizon come any closer. 


Taft-Hartley to the Rescue 


HE Taft-Hartley Act, the abominable “ slave labour 
law ” of trade union oratory, is proving a useful ally 
to the American Federation of Labour in its struggle for 
the allegiance of the dockers in the East Coast ports. Unde: 
its terms the government is empowered to intervene in 
labour disputes that might cause “ immediate and irrepar- 
able injury ” to the national welfare. Consequently a court 
injunction, applied for by the Department of Justice, has 
suspended for ten days the strike of dockers in all the ports 
from Virginia to Maine. This had been launched last week 
by the racketeering International Longshoreman’s Associa- 
tion, which the AFL has expelled and is trying to destroy. 
A second injunction will probably follow, putting off further 
strike action until Christmas Eve. 

This eighty days’ grace gives the AFL its chance to carry 
out a full-scale recruiting campaign for the rival union it 
has set up. If this union can produce the signatures of 30 
per cent of the dockers on a petition form it can demand, 
under another Taft-Hartley clause, that an election be held 
by the National Labour Relations Board to decide whether 
or not the ILA is any longer to be regarded as the official 
bargaining body. Until this happens the government’: 
mediating officers have to go through the motions of bring- 
ing together the claims of the ILA and the employers—just 
at the very moment that Mr Dewey, the Governor of New 
York, is putting the strongest pressure on the shipping 
companies not to have anything to do with such a hope- 
lessly corrupt union. 

Fortunately, the mediating officers are unlikely to be 
embarrassed with success. The companies, which did not 
rélish having to foot the bill for the long struggle which 
public-spirited citizens were promising themselves against 
crime on the waterfront, seem to have been reassured 
by the President’s willingness to treat the situation as 
a national emergency. At any rate they are insisting 
that any new contract must include a firm commitment 
by the dockers to carry out the new arrangements for 
hiring labour which the Waterfront Commission, set up 
by the States of New Jersey and New York, is to bring 
into force on December 1st. This would seem, as the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding board reported, to make any understand- 
ing with the ILA “ exceedingly unlikely,” as the union is 
rang to fight the new waterfront legislation all along 
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Steel Pays its Fare Again 


Cia Officially returned to the steel industry 
when the US Steel Corporation announced, as it did 
last week, that it will once more absorb freight charges. 
Other companies can ‘hardly avoid following the example 
of the firm which produces one-third of the nation’s steel 
output. Freight charges have not been paid by the pro- 
ducer since 1948 when the industry, under government 
pressure and in a booming market, abandoned the complex 
multiple basing-point system. There is no thought of 
reviving anything similar, which would run afoul of the 
anti-trust laws, but simply of individual firms paying freight 
costs in order to obtain new business or retain old cus- 
tomers. 

The steel mills have not run at 100 per cent of capacity 
since last May. They have been down as low as go per 
cent, which accounts in part for the slide of the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production in September, but 
they are mow operating at about 95 per cent of capacity. 
Order books are thinning out, although this is partly due 
to consumers using up their stocks and ordering steel 
only when it is needed. Premium prices are disappearing 
and conversion deals, in which users of steel bought ingots 
and had them converted into finished products at high 
prices, are now things of the past. 

All this, however, for the moment at least, is more a 
matter of supply catching up with demand than of demand 
falling off, although in farm areas there has been a drop in 
demand for agricultural machinery which could be heard 
as far as Pittsburgh. Steel capacity has risen by 25 million 
tons since 1946, and production this year, if the go per 
cent rate is maintained, will total 112 million tons, seven 
million more than in 1951, the previous peak year. 

Freight absorption is likely to be confined at first to 
products affected by the keenest competition. Freight rates 
are twice as high as they were in 1946 and the industry 
would be happier, too, if Congress would pass the Bill 
sponsored by Senator Capehart legalising the absorption 
of freight charges when this is done in good faith to meet 
competition. The Federal Trade Commission has given 
its blessing to the practice, but the industry would like it 
in writing. 


Point Two-and-a-Half? 


B* resorting to the now familiar device of setting up a 
study group Mr Stassen, the director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, is seeking to remove the 
impression that when all forms of foreign aid were placed 
under one roof it was at the expense of Point Four. Cer- 
tainly no room has been found for many of the senior 
officials of the old technical assistance agency, which had 
built up a reputation in underdeveloped countries for giving 
disinterested advice. Fears have been expressed that this 
reputation may be quickly lost if the programme comics 
under the direction of officials whose main purpose is (0 
mobilise resources for the cold war. ack erste 

Mr Stassen is running true to this Administrations 
form in two other respects: he wants to devolve much of 
his responsibility on to regional directors, because in the 
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past “too much energy has been lost in programming and 
reprogramming in Washington,” and he also wants to take 
the government out of the actual application of Point Four 
aid as much as possible. He thinks assistance given on an 
* individual-to-individual ” basis by unofficial bodies will 
appear less “ patronising” to the recipients than if govern- 


ments are involved. His critics reply, out of much hard-. 


won experience, that in each country there must be central 
direction by an official American agency if the work of 
scattered groups of technicians is not to be dissipated, and 
if proper co-operation is to be obtained from local 
governments. 


Mr Stassen hopes to get guidance on these questions 
from the International Development Advisory Board, which 
President Eisenhower has just reconstituted under its old 
chairman, Mr Eric Johnston, the president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. It has been given two 
months in which to study the proper relation between 
technical assistance and other forms of foreign aid, and the 
respective parts to be played in the giving of technical 
assistance by the American Government, private American 
organisations and the United Nations, for whose pro- 
gramme the United States subscribes 60 per cent of the 
funds. When he receives its report Mr Stassen will have 
a chance of showing that he does not intend to allow Point 
Four, which has become something of a symbol of American 
goodwill, to lose its identity or become devalued, as the 
American Veterans Committee fears, until it has become 
only “ Point Two-and-a-Half.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


A bond issue that would hardly do well on Wall Street is 
being distributed by the United Hatters Union to help 
finance its strike, which has been going on since July, 
against the largest hat company in America. The union is 
selling its members $500,000 worth of 3 per cent three 
year bonds in denominations of $100 and $500 so that it 
will not have to deprive its treasury of funds for regular 
activities by its weekly payments to the 1,400 members 
on strike. 


* 


Mr Vincent Impellitteri, who was elected Mayor of New 
York in 1950 as an independent, has announced he will 
stand again this November in spite of his resounding defeat 
in the recent Democratic primary election. His chief 
opponents will be Mr Robert Wagner, the Democratic 
candidate, Mr Rudolph Halley of the Liberal party, and 
Mr Harold Riegelman, the Republican nominee ; there are 
also candidates from three minor parties. 


* 


In spite of assurances that chlorophyll-treated dog food 
will not destroy the odours that lead to “ romantic 
impulses,” suppliers of chlorophyll have found their market 
shrinking in both the canine and the human world. Chloro- 
phyll, the compound derived from alfalfa and widely adver- 
tised as a deodorising agent, has fallen in price from $110 
a pound last year to $45, and the number of products con- 
taining it have been reduced from over 200 to less than 50. 
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The World Overseas — | 





Malaya’s New Nationalists 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


eee may have been said about the neutralism 
of the Malayan Chinese in 1949 and 1950, they 
have now certainly come down off. the fence. Many of 
them are now Malaya’s new. “ nationalists,” opposed both 
to the Communists and the British. Among older, more 
prosperous Malayan Chinese two things above all hardened 
them against Communism. In Malaya itself it was the 
Communists’ campaign of senseless terrorism, which found 
most of its victims among the Malayan Chinese. And in 
China they frequently found that their relations, many of 
whom had been converted from poor tenants into petty 
landlords or rich peasants by means of their remittances, 
were among the chief victims of Peking’s land reforms. 
They themselves were frequently subjected to “ blood 
money ” blackmail. 

The Malayan Chinese have not come to love the Malayan 
administration more because they like Peking less. The 
Malayan Chinese Association (MCA), like the Indian 
National Congress a half-century before it, did start as a 
pro-government movement. It was launched in 1948 by 
Sir Cheng-lock Tan, with Mr Malcolm MacDonald’s 
encouragement. It was meant to be a focus for the 
“Joyalists ” among the Malayan Chinese, particularly the 
businessmen, when the predominantly Chinese Com- 
munists had taken to the jungle and made all Malayan 
Chinese slightly suspect. The MCA played an important 
role in resettling some 500,000 Malayan Chinese squatters 
in the “new villages.” It picked up confidence as its 
coffers filled with the proceeds of its gigantic lottery and 
its representatives found they were more effective ‘n 
resettlement work than were government representatives. 

This new self-confidence made them hold back when 
Mr MacDonald encouraged Sir Cheng-lock Tan to join 
with Dato Onn in forming the Independence for Malaya 
party (IMP) as a moderate, non-communal party to which 
political power might one day be transferred. The MCA 
found it had strong political muscles when it flexed them 
in the 1951 Kuala Lumpur elections. .It then swept the 
board in alliance with the United Malays National Organi- 
sation (Umno), which had become less restrained after 
the withdrawal of Dato Onn and his friends. 

Tungku Abdul Rahman, the present leader of Umno, 
blames this alliance. of supposedly antagonistic communi- 
ties on the Colonial Secretary, Mr Lyttelton. In his~1951 
visit to Malaya, Mr Lyttelton assured Malayan leaders that 
Malaya would be given its independence as soon as the 





Malays and Chinese showed they could get on together. 
More cynical observers feel: the MCA-Umno alliance is 
opportunistic and based on the common desire of both 
organisations for early elections and fairly early self-gov- 
ernment. With the departure of Dato Onn and other 
senior, aristocratic teintdipreamars Umno has increasingly 
come to represent the Malay peasantry and youth. Apart 
from the contagion of nationalism, particularly from Indo- 
nesia, some Umno leaders feel early independence will 
help the Malays. With the present Malay domination 
of the army, police and administration, they feel that 
Chinese and European economic predominance could be 
cut down by nationalising the tin mines and rubber estates. 

Some of the MCA leaders, particularly Col. H. S. Lee, 
a wealthy tin mine owner, clearly have a different picture of 
an independent Malaya. The MCA’s present position is 3 
product of long-distilled resentments. Malayan-born, 
English-educated professionals resent their almost auto- 
matic exclusion from top-bracket civil service posts. The 
large number of Chinese-educated teachers in Chinese 
schools resent very strongly the belated establishment of 
national schools with English as the means of instruction 
—leaving them without much future and pushing to one side 
a culture in which all overseas Chinese take much pride, 
if not too much pains. The Malayan Chinese businessman 
—like all businessmen—dislikes administrative control. In 
Malaya he attributes its quixotic impositions to the anti- 
Chinese attitude of its British-headed administration. For 
example, the patent medicine millionaire Aw Boon Haw 
complains through his Singapore Standard if the Singapore 
government will not allow tax exemption on a pagoda or 
puts a steep valuation on a godown. 

However divergent the soures of the nationalism of the 
Umno and MCA, in alliance they have demonstrated 
themselves to be the most powerful political movement in 
Malaya today; they have succeeded in virtually every 
election they have entered. Their confidence was reflected 
at their convention in August when they demanded 
elections to the Federal Council in 1954, as the first major 
step to independence within the Commonwealth, They are 
also entering this winter’s elections in Singapore. 

The Malayan government has shown its concern with 
the MCA’s growing strength and antagonism by closing 
down its highly profitable lottery. Even more flattering has 
been the emergence of the competitive Malayan National 
Conference. Convened by the Mentris Besar (Prime 
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Ministers) of the Malay states, this largely represents Malay 
officials in the administration. Its unofficial leader is Dato 
Onn, who has apparently stopped trying to blow life into 
the IMP. The conference shows no desire to face the 
electorate, preferring gifts from above rather than pressure 
from below. It would be “a mockery of democracy,” the 
conference decided in August, to “ force elections ” for the 
Federal Council before 1956 at the very earliest. The 
reform it proposes is the expansion of the present 
appointed Federal Council from 75 to 90 members. 

This perpetuation of government from above is opposed 
not only by the powerful MCA-Umno alliance but also 
by the fledgling Pan-Malayan Labour party. Although at 
present this has little more than enthusiastic leaders, it js 
expected to be strengthened by the pending removal of the 
ban, imposed at the suggestion of a British trade union 
adviser, forbidding Malayan trade unions to contribute 
funds to a political party. The party at which this ban 
was aimed—the Communists—are still trying to escape 
from the insurrectionary cul de sac into which they got 
themselves in 1948. They have been able to sustain their 
numbers—§,000 under arms—but quality has declined as 
veterans are killed or surrender and are replaced by callow 
youths from the Min Yuen auxiliaries. They have changed 
their tactics to cut their losses, but these mount slowly but 
steadily as the government forces gain in experience and 
armaments. Malaya’s Communists would like to transfer 
their mischief-making capacities to the political and trade 
union fields, particularly during a period of increasing 
economic stringency. But this would demand an amnesty ; 
and the Malayan government does not seem to have as 
much confidence in its own ability to handle such a new 
situation as did the Indian government when the Hydera- 
bad Communists laid down their arms to fight the elections. 


Soviet Economy After Stalin—IV 


The Customer is Partly Right 


HE Soviet standard of life has been generally viewed 
up to now through two distorting pairs of spectacles. 
Soviet propaganda has spoken of the “ workers’ paradise : 
and contrasted it with the wretchedness of living conditions 
in the West, while American commentators have been eager 
to disprove such nonsense. In doing so, however, they often 
ignored ot played down the very low level from which the 
Soviet experiment started, the calamities which plagued it, 
and last but not least the stress laid in the Soviet Union 
on the development of basic production. Because they 
boasted instead of pleading their case realistically, Soviet 
propagandists have hitherto invited comparisons with the 
West that were bound to be unfavourable. Now, however, 
Soviet statesmen have recognised that the consumer has 
been neglected for the sake of the development of heavy 
industry, and that with the present Soviet economic 
potential something must be done rapidly to improve his 
lot. It is therefore worth while to see how much the 
average Russian has already got from his country’s greatly 
increased national cake and what he is promised for the 
near future. aes 
To assess and compare standards of life is always a 
difficult task, but’ particularly so in the case of the Soviet 
Union where one is working under the additional handicap 
of scanty statistical evidence. The method of comparing 
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wages and prices yields little since the Russians have ceased 
supplying data on average wages. Besides, some low prices 
conceal the very poor quality of the service rendered (for 
example, rent for housing), while other prices have little 
importance in view of the scarcity of certain commodities 
(such as motor-cars or television sets). All that can be 
gathered from Soviet figures is that the average Russian is 
now somewhat better off than before the war. From the 
available evidence it would appear that the average wage is 
now . somewhere above 7,000 roubles a year, ic. about 
three-quarters. higher than in 1940. The price level does 
not seem to have risen in the same proportion. 

This view is confirmed by the alternative method of calcu- 
lating average consumption per head. This method is also 
fraught with great difficulties. It is necessary, among other 
things, to estimate what proportion of the peasantry does not 
get its foodstuffs on the spot and to what extent supplies to 
the state are supplemented by sales on the free—or so-called 
collective—market. Still the figures quoted below can serve 
as a rough yardstick of urban consumption of foodstuffs and 
general consumption of industrial consumer goods. The 
Russians are getting an increasing ration of fats fast 
approaching Western standards. Consumption of sugar 
is also rising fast, but at less than 40 lb per annum it is still 
less than half the British level. Figures of meat consump- 
tion are contradictory and range from less than 40 Ib to 
over 65 Ib per annum. Yet even the higher figure is still less 
than half the American standard and about two-thirds of 
the British and French level. This is already quite an 
achievement for the Russian consumer. He is not, however, 
so well off with milk and even for this year he is not 
promised more than one egg per week. 
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There is a curious contrast between these claims of 
increased supply of foodstuffs and the gloomy picture of 
livestock stagnation painted by Mr Khrushchev. This may 
be partly explained by a better utilisation .of available 
resources, but it must also mean that an increased share of 
agricultural production has been taken over for use in the 
towns. On the other hand, there is no reason why, with a 
rural population of over 120 million and with the projected 
increase in agricultural investment, supplies of foodstuffs 
should not improve fast. The bread problem has apparently 
been solved and consumption of meat and dairy products 
should next be stepped up and the vegetable varied. 

The real challenge to the planners, however, lies in the 
field of industrial consumer goods. Here the average 
Russian is only now beginning to get the rewards he had 
been promised for 1942 and which were wiped out by the 
war. This still leaves him far behind his American or even 
British counterpart. The Russian should soon be getting 
about three pairs of shoes every two years, while the average 
American or Briton is already receiving that quantity every 
year. This is probably a fair yardstick. A comparison of 
cotton fabrics—not taking into account the quality—would 
be more favourable to the Soviet Union ; of woollen goods 
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Investment 
in efficiency 


The United Steel company has always con- 
sidered that efficient and up-to-date equipment is 
a first essential to success. In its leanest periods 
maintenance of plant was never neglected, and 
prior to the war much development was under- 
taken. After the inevitable interruption during 
the war years this work was resumed to the 
maximum extent possible and £30,000,000 was 
spent on capital development between 1945 and 
1952. This expansion and modernisation was 
carried out at a considerably lower cost than 
would be possible today, and it is now earning a 
return in improved efficiency and better quality. 
Further schemes are in progress and develop- 
ment work must always continue, but the 
promptness with which it was resumed after the 
war has placed the company in a particularly 
advantageous position. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 
SHEFFIELD 


The Largest Steel.Producers in 
British Commonwealth 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS WORKINGTON 
IRON & STEEL COMPANY UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY 
LIMITED UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. DISTINGTON 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM oe 
































Number 4 in a@ series 


Barnabas Siankombo, a mem- 
ber of the Tonga tribe, was born 
at Simwambwa, .in Northern 
Rhodesia, twenty-one years ago. 

Now, he drives a big diesel 
tractor and scraper which can 
excavate and carry hundreds of 
tons of earth in a day. 

For nearly four years Barnabas 
has been with the same team, Mee ee 
helping to build the first modern ee 3 
all-weather road linking thecap- 
itals of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. He has learned to 
handle the powerful machines 
efficiently —and that is no easy 
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job, for he is happy and pr. 

and feels that his work is wo» 
while. It is more import: 
than he knows, for the roac 

is helping to build is part «/ 
great scheme that will ni 
much to Central Africa. 

“A good type and a go: 
worker”, his supervisors 
They are as glad to have him 
he is to be there. It is beca: 
this mutual spirit prevails th. 
whatever the hardships and d: 
ficulties, the job gets done. 
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matter in virgin mountain coun- 
try. On the hottest, dustiest day 


he goes cheerfully on with the 
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““ We had the same sort of trouble at 
Piggleswick Parva, until they installed 
Mazda lamps and lighting equipment.” 
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When lights are dim, then crimes are rife 
It pays to make your lighting stronger 

Wise borough councils bet their life 

‘That Mazda lampsstay brighter longer 
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much less fayourable ; and the gap widens the further one 


goes up the luxury scale. 

Obviously, however, the average Russian does not 
measure his .satisfaction by statistical comparisons with 
Westerm countries. Looking back at the dismal years of 
war and its immediate aftermath he cannot fail to feel better 
off. Even a small share of the increment in the national 
income ha§ meant a great deal to the mass of consumers. 
At the same time, and partly because they have left the 
semi-starvation level behind, the consumers seem now to be 
pressing with their promissory note for greater comforts 
which has not been honoured for so many years. And 
what is more, the government behaves as if it were aware 
that it cannot delay the payment much longer. Already 
during the current plan each Soviet family should get a 
clock or watch. But if production is not Stepped up there 
will be only one sewing machine for every tenth family and 
one bicycle for every thirtieth citizen. The demand for 
these and similar semi-luxuries is insatiable and the buyers 
ire also apparently clamouring for better quality goods. 


SOVIET PER CAPUT CONSUMPTION 
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This in turn sets a poser for the planners. Should they 
concentrate on producing luxuries for the few or improve 
the standard of goods of general consumption ? After 
Stalin’s death many argued that the privileged bureaucrats 
ind managers would be still better off and the discrepancies 
n Soviet society widened. It appears, however, that under 
pressure from below, the government now tolerates more 
ippeals for Cheap but well-produced goods for the masses. 
ypical of the new mood was a feuilleion published some 

ime ago describing the wanderings of a newly wed Moscow 

couple in séarch of furniture. They were shown around 
most impressive displays, but could not find anywhere a 
ingle room suite, “Is it forgotten, the author questioned, 
that most families do live in one room ? 

Housing indeed is the Russian town-dweller’s worst 
headache, Oné hundred million square metres of floor space 
were built or rebuilt in the towns during the five years after 
the war. The tempo of building was then quickened and 
wer §0 million square metres have been added during the 
last two years. Yet taking war damage into account, even 
this does not give more than about 4 square metres ol floor 
space per person. 

Thus something has been done for the consumer 10 the 
Stalinist era, but the bulk is still to be done. The Soviet 
Union is meither a hotbed of discontented radio listeners 
peering enviously across the curtain at their luckier Western 
brothersynor is it a paradise of happy and contented workers. 
It used to be said in the thirties that it is easier in the Soviet 
Union to get a tractor or a machine tool than a needle or a 
suit. At this cost a powerful industrial machine was built 
in a short time. Now a Russian can get a needle or a sult 
more easily. In fact he is slightly better off than ever before. 
But he has by no means reached a standard of life worthy 
of the Citizen of the second industrial power in the world. 
He has not even reached the level which used to prevail in, 
say, Weimar Germany. With a powerful engineering 
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industry at its disposal the Soviet government could launch 
a race with the West not only in tanks and machine tools, 
but in consumer goods as well. This is indeed what Mr 
Malenkov implied and there could be no better opportunity 
for the new regime to strengthen its popularity. Will 
Mr Malenkov, however, feel justified in carrying out the 
industrial reorganisation necessary to keep his pledge or will 
the rewards of those who labour to industrialise Russia 
continue to be doled out by the planners drop by drop ? 
(Concluded) 


Algerians in France 
FROM A CORRESPGNDENT IN. PARIS 


HERE are today 300,000 Algerians in France, of whom 
100,000 are unemployed and, to quote the Minister of 
the Interior, M. Martinaud-Deplat, “ only about 60,000 are 
satisfactorily housed.” It is mot therefore entirely surc- 
prising that these Africans, removed from their accustomed 
milieu and often workless, provide an acute problem not 
only for the Ministry of the Interior but also for the police, 
and that during the past two and a half years they have 
been involved in eight serious disorders as well as hundreds 
of less grave incidents. 

The French government believes that the worst of these 
incidents, that on’ July 14th last, was directly inspired by 
the Communist party, through the MTLD—the Mouvement 
pour le Tromphe des Libertés Démocratiques—an extreme 
left wing organisation of which the membership is mainly 
North African and which maintains close contact with the 
Communist-controlled Confédération Générale de Travail. 
But whilst it is true that many unemployed Algerians 
gravitate to the Communists, it is incorrect to try to find 
a political basis for troubles that are essentially economic. 
Similarly, although Algerians who find work are persuaded 
to join the CGT on the grounds that it is the only syndicate 
which defends their interests, they are equally welcomed by 
the Socialist Force Ouvriére. 

Since 1947, when the Algerian Statute was signed, 
Algerians have, in theory, enjoyed all the privileges and 
obligations of French citizens. They are free to enter and 
leave the French mainland at will. This is a privilege not 
shared by Tunisians and Moroccans, who can. only enter 
metropolitan France as bona fide students or workers hold- 
ing special permits and with contracted work awaiting them. 

The influx of Algerians comes principally from the more 
congested parts of the territory, and its principal cause, 


therefore, would seem to be the growing ratio of births to. 
deaths and the ever diminishing area of cropped land per 


head of the population. But other powerful causes 
are discernible not in Algeria itself but in metropolitan 
France ; the better salaries and allowances of which there 
is—or has been—promise there, and the deliberate demand 
for overseas labour created during the immediate postwar 
years in order to make good the loss of Italian labour in 
the south of France. By and large, the majority of 
Algerians cross the Mediterranean with the sole object of 
making money. They live frugally so that they can make 
an allowance to their wives or families in Algeria and save 
as much as possible of their earnings so that they can 
return home and eke out their meagre livelihood with theic 
savings or perhaps buy a small business or more land. — 
Seven years ago when Algerians began pouring into 
France there was considerable sympathy for them. They 
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were called the “ pilgrims of hunger” and certain muni- 
cipalities and large industries were glad to have them, 
for they willingly accepted the dirtiest, lowest paid and 
most unpleasant jobs which in many cases European 
Frenchmen would not then take on. But as the tide of 
invasion has mounted the attitude has changed. The figure 
for arrivals rose from 83,500 in 1949 to 148,900 in 1952, 
and, in the winter of 1952-3, jobs for metropolitan French- 
men grew scarcer. There is therefore far less sympathy 
today for what is now generally called “this lamentable 
invasion.” There is a widespread but inaccurate belief 
that once an Algerian has established himself in France he 
does not wish to return to his own country and former 
way of life. Reliable statistics are lacking but from a check 
made at all ports, it emerges that almost as many Algerians 
return home each year as enter France to seek their fortune. 
In 1952, while 148,911 Algerians landed in France, 134,083 
returned to Algeria. 


Lure of the Left Bank 


Paris estimates that there could be steady employment in 
France for around 100,000 Algerians—who could remit 
money to their families at home. In 1949 (latest statistics 
available) 125,000 Algerians sent fcs. 4,500 million back 
to Algeria; this very considerable sum represents some 
fes. 35,000 per head and it is said that the post office at 
Fort National in the mountains of Kabylie, handles more 
money orders annually than any post office in France. 
The total would be larger except that, even in semi-official 
employment, Algerians rarely obtain the same wages as 
other French citizens. Many small firms, restaurants and 
cafés will employ them at cut rates on condition that 
the employer does not pay social security taxes for them, 
estimated at nearly.50 per cent of the total wage bill. And, 
of course, in times of economic depression, it is always the 
Algerian who is the first to be paid off. At the same time, 
a poll in a large industrial firm (Renault’s) disclosed that 
85 per cent of the Algerian employees were considered 
“ satisfactory ” and 25 per cent “excellent.” There might 
have been a greater tendency to “train on” these 25 per 
cent of excellent workers for better jobs, but it has been 
found that Algerians rarely remain for more than three years 
with the same establishment. 

There are some indications that this high rate of turnover 
could be altered if desired. The government, through the 
ministries of labour and education, has set up eight training 
centres for Algerians who are not only unskilled but 
“unused to city life,” and there is already a list of 12,000 
waiting for admission. But there is little doubt that the 
most serious deterrent to a long stay is lack of housing. Of 
the 138,000 men in employment at the end.of 1952, only 
49,000 were housed, 41,900 of them by employers and 7,000 
im government or municipal hostels. But even here the 
quarters assigned to them are vastly inferior to those pro- 
vided for Frangais de France. Medical treatment, of 
course, is supplied on equal terms ; the fact that sometimes 
as many as 1§ per cent of the free beds in French hospitals 
are occupied by Algerians can be directly ascribed to 
malnutrition .and insanitary living conditions, not only in 
Algeria but in France. 

Those who do wish to remain for ever in France are 
chiefly the intelligentsia, the small minority of literate and 
sometimes highly educated Algerians who are fascinated 
by the bright lights of the Latin Quarter and the intellectual 
and emotional stimulus of life in Paris, They may be 
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desperately poor, unemployed, homeless, but, after Paris, 
nothing will drive them back ‘to the duller life in North 
Africa. They have become misfits, and it is from amongst 
this class that many of the petty criminals, whose exploits 
fill columns in the French newspapers, are drawn. Now 
that jobs are scarce, Algerians turn out to be misfits in other 
ways. Although there is supposed to be no colour-bar in 
France and the streets and cafés of the Latin Quarter are 
full of dark-skinned North Africans out with white-skinned 
French girls, there is a growing discrimination against them 
in more bourgeois parts of Paris. Algerians feel the slight 
more acutely than do other members of overseas France 
because they are full French citizens. 

Paradoxically, few of the ex-students are interested in 
French politics or attracted by the ceaseless blandishments 
of the Communist Party. The 2,000 or so who can be 
relied upon to take an active part in Communist activities 
are drawn from the semi-literates who can with difficulty 
read the French newspapers and write a little French or 
Arabic. A far greater number do, on the urgings of their 
own leaders, turn out in purely nationalistic parades or 
demonstrations, for their stay in France and their obvious 
attachment to the French way of life seems to heighten 
rather than decrease their desire that their own country 
should be independent. This desire is cleverly used by 
the Communists who do not care what banners the North 
Africans march under, what slogans they shout, so long 
as they swell the numbers at any Communist rally. For 
the nationalist-minged Algerians—or for that matter 
Tunisians and Moroccans—it is far easier to participate in 
a parade organised by the Communists than to arrange 
one of their own—and so they fall into the trap and 
help to intensify the popular belief that these “ négres ” 
are all Communists anyhow. The new class that they 
form—that of a lower-paid proletariat—is not yet a force 
in Metropolitan French politics, but might become so if 
the Communists were to produce tactics that would 
capitalise its discontent on their behalf. 


New Deal for Jugoslay Farmers 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N a speech last week at Ruma, in the Vojvodina, 
Jugoslavia’s richest agricultural region, President Tito 
admitted that agriculture had been “ neglected” because, 
he said, “‘of the force of circumstances.” In fact the circum- 
stances which forced this neglect were the mistaken belief 
that industrialisation could be pushed through rapidly 
without a parallel development of agriculture. The fallacy 
of this belief has now been demonstrated. It is clear that as 
industry develops, it absorbs much of its own profit in 
reinvestment, and that during the period of its development 
economic viability must depend on agricultural exports. In 
short, agriculture must help pay for industrialisation and it 
cannot do so if neglected. Now that this basic truth has 
been accepted, a new policy is being put into practice. 
Agricultural policy in Jugoslavia has fluctuated between 
the economic realists who know that food has to be produced 
and will not be forthcoming without a compromise with the 
peasants who demand their capitalist profits and the 
ideological extremists who believe that in the Marxist state 
“ profitability ” must be abolished and the peasants made to 
conform. For the first five years of Marshal Tito’s regime 
the ideologists were in the ascendant. Investments went to 
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industry ; peasants were dragooned into forced deliveries 
to the state at low prices (the OTKUP) ; co-operative farms 
were established and those who refused to join were crushed 
under a monstrous weight of taxation to prevent them 
making profits. The result was a foregone conclusion. 
Production dropped, land went out of cultivation, numbers 
of livestock decreased or failed to increase. A peasant in 
the Vojvodina recently put the matter in a nutshell—“ If 
I have one pig I am a poor peasant ; if I have two I show a 
capitalist profit. It is better to eat one quickly.” 


The most surprising, and to the government most dis- 
appointing development of these years, was the failure of 
the “ Peasant Working Co-operatives,’ which were to be 
the “ socialist ” solution for agriculture. Between 1947 and 
1952, 6,000 of them were founded, but when at the 
beginning of this year it was announced that peasants might 
leave the co-operatives, the rush to get out was so great 
that according to Marshal Tito’s figures only one-third of 
the co-operatives now remain: This was not only because 
many peasants had been forced to join against their will, but 
even more because many co-operatives had been a hopeless 
economic failure. It was the poorest, least hardworking, 
least skilled and least knowledgeable people who had joined 
co-operatives where they tended to work and produce even 
less than in private life. 


Blow to Carpet baggers 


Even more important was the official neglect of agricul- 
ture. Because industrialisation was the main aim, foreign 
currency; even foreign aid and credits, were not made 
available for the machinery, livestock, fertilisers, etc., which 
had to be imported if co-operatives were to flourish. All 
the best brains and organising ability were assigned to 
industry, and agriculture had to get on with the leftovers— 
and that meant for the most part the untrained, the ignorant 
and a lot of carpetbaggers who had joined the Communist 
party for soft jobs. All this, coupled with a policy of easy 
internal credit for co-operatives,-meant that if and when 
true figures could be arrived at, most co-operatives would 
show a deficit—in some cases an enormous one. 

The decision to allow peasants to leave, and to liquidate 
the uneconomic co-operatives, was a Courageous one and a 
triumph for the economic realists. The landslide that 
followed the decision was a severe blow to the staunch 
Marxist ideologists and a sharp awakening for those who 
had soft jobs. It was probably to please these—the discon- 
tented and the idealists—that the decision was then taken 
to reduce all holdings to a limit of ten hectares. In fact this 
had more political than economic significance as, except in 
the Vojvodina, only a very small percentage of the peasants 
were affected. And then, having cleared the decks for 
action, thé new policy was announced. 

According to Tito’s speech at Ruma, 640,000 million 
dinars is to be invested in agriculture in Jugoslavia in the 
next ten years (compared with 116,000 million invested 
in industry in the past five years). Immediate benefits are 
tractors—of which Marshal Tito says Jugoslavia now has 
9,500 out of an estimated need of 45,000 ; livestock, 
including breeding pigs, poultry and cattle ; equipment for 
bacon factories, slaughter houses and refrigeration plant ; 
seeds, fertilisers, pesticides, irrigation plant both for land 
reclamation and for drought control. The object of this 
investment will be to step up production and to prevent 
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waste. The realism of the new approach is nowhere more 
apparent than in the reasonable target of a 50 cent 
increase in production over the next ten years. ident 
Tito spoke at some length about waste prevention and said 
that in addition to refrigeration plant, food processing 
factories are to be established. But waste cannot really be 
prevented until the communications system and methods of 
collection and marketing are modernised. This forms part 
of the new ten-year plan. 

The aspect of the new policy most discussed in the 
villages at present is the new taxation system. Last year the 
government took 18,000 million dinars in taxes from the 
peasants—miostly from private peasants ; this took away the 
profit that might have been used for reinvestment and acted 
as a disincentive to more productive farming. The worst 
aspect of the system was that taxation was retrospective and 
assessed on estimated (often a hostile estimate) earnings. 
Now taxation is to be based on the landholding and assessed 
in advance ; if the peasant produces more he will keep the 
profit himself. Credits are now available through the general 
co-operatives to private peasants—the state farms and the 
remaining workers’ co-operatives have their own methods 
of obtaining loans. The general co-operatives to which 
go per cent of all peasants belong are having something of 
a renaissance. They are developing their activities (until 
now somewhat limited since the war) and are being 
organised more on specialist lines so that in addition to 
buying and selling co-operatives on the prewar model there 


The Economist 
1843-1943 


This book was originally published to mark 
the centenary of the first issue of The 
Economist, which appeared on September 2, 
1843. Owing to wartime restrictions, the 
edition had to be a small one, and it went out 
of print almost at once, It has now been re- 
printed and the new edition was published on 
September 2, 1953, the paper’s 11roth birthday, 


In addition to chapters dealing with the 
history of The Economist and with the role 
that it played in-its first century of publication, 
the book contains contributions by a number 
of distinguished individuals, including the 
following : 
WALTER BAGEHOT 
by the late Francis W. Hirst. 


The Economist AS A SOURCE FOR THE HISTORIAN 
by the late Sir John Clapham 
A Pourricat RETROSPECT 
by Sir Llewellyn Woodward 
The Economist, 1843-1943-is published by the 
Oxford. University Press. Copies can be 
obtained through any bookseller. 


Price 8s, 6d. net. 
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are now new co-operatives for special purposes—cattle- 
breeders, pig-keepers, viniculture, etc. . This is more in line 
with modern development in agricultural. co-operatives im 
western countries. ; 

Three-quarters of Jugoslav farming is still in the hands of 
private peasants ; if agricultural output is to be stepped up 
by 50 per cent it is they who must contribute the major 
share and for this they need two things—incentives and 
security. The new policy seems to offer both these things, 
but it is important that it should be maintained for some 
years so that the peasants may recover the confidence and 
stability lost by the frequent changes of policy towards them 
over the past eight years. In the villages in Jugoslavia 
today there seems to be an undercurrent of hope that this 
may be so and there is an atmosphere of greater confidence 
and optimism than at any time since the war. 


China Prepares for Elections 


"7 HE time-table for elections for the People’s Congress 

in China has been extended ;. the Government has 
now decided that the preliminary local elections cannot be 
completed until next April and-it thus seems unlikely that 
the Congress itself can be convened before the autumn of 
1954.. From the comment’ in the Chinese press on the 
preparations which have been going on, and on the “ experi- 
mental’ elections which have been held, it appears that 
the task has proved- to be one of some political and adminis- 
trative difficulty. In one sense, of course, there is no 
problem ; the Peking government does not have to worry 
about how to win the election because there will be no 
opposition. Official publicity constantly affirms that the 
entire people “loves and supports” Chairman Mao, and 
no election can be anything else but a demonstration of this 
love and support. 

But because such elections are not really elections at al! 
by Western democratic standards, since there is no possi- 
bility of challenging the government in power, it does not 
follow that they are unimportant. Elections under a totali- 
tarian regime are not merely goals for propaganda ; they 
are themselves propaganda whereby the electorate is per- 
suaded to believe in what it has voted for. 

The electoral system in the Chinese People’s Republic 
differs from that now in force in the Soviet Union, but 
resembles that which existed in the Soviet Union before 
1936, in that elections to the national legislature are to be 
indirect and not direct. Indirect election is evidently 
considered the more suitable one for the initial phase of 
development of the party-state, when power is not yet fully 
concentrated and consolidated and the revolution still 
retains something of the character of a popular movement. 
Indirect elections make it possible for the masses to exercise 
some influence on the choice of candidates at the lowest 
level, and thus gain a sense of genuine participation in 
politics, while enabling the party leadership to weed out 
undesirables at the later stages of the process and thus make 
sure of a rubber-stamp assembly at the top. 

The disadvantage of this system from the point of view 
of the:ruling clique in the party is that it gives too much 
power to local party bosses whom it is difficult to control ; 
when tens of thousands of local candidates are involved, 
it is not as easy to arrange everything from the centre as 
when it is a matter of drawing up a single list for direct 
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national election. Time tends, therefore, to bring a transi- 
tion from indirect to direct election, as part of the tendency 
towards more complete central control which is charac- 
teristic of the development of a totalitarian state. 

In China the basic-level elections are to be in villages 
and municipal districts. They are not all to be held at the 
same time, but are to be spread out over a period of 
months ; in general, elections in the towns are to be held 
earlier than in the villages, the reason officially given being 
that the peasants will have more leisure after the harvest, 
though the procedure has also the advantage from the Com- 
munist point of view that the results in the towns, where 
political control is more firmly established, can be used to 
set an example to the peasants. After the basic-level elec- 
tions have been completed, deputies will be elected from 
the primary units to county, municipal and provincial con- 
gresses, and finally from these to the All-China People’s 
Congress, which is to be the national parliament. 


“Race With Only One Entry - 


Much energy is being put into the task of electioneering. 
According to Peking radio more than 75,000 workers, 
peasants, civil servants and students have been recruited in 
Manchuria since May for election work ; after a period of 
training they were sent out into all parts of that region “ to 
lead the election campaign.” Manchuria, as the part of 
China where Communist economic policies have been so far 
most fully put into effect, has also apparently been foremost 
in the demonstration of political duty. The city- of: Peking 
itself is to be another pace-setter ; “ experimental ” elections 
have already been carried out in selected areas of the city 
and its suburbs “to gain experience.” 

Reporting on these experiments, Liu Jen, chairman of 
the Municipal Election Committee, recently declared that 
discussion of the list of candidates was the key for expanding 
democracy ; the Election Committee should guide the 
electors in free and thorough discussion of the list and finally 
decide the formal list in accordance with the will of the 
majority. Since all Chinese citizens will have vivid memories 
of the sanguinary “ accusation rallies ” of the last three years 
and the great numbers of persons who have been executed 
or sent to forced labour camps as “ counter-revolutionaries,” 
it may be anticipated that the “guidance” given by the 
Election Committee will-be considerably more in evidence 
at the public meetings than the “freedom” of the discus- 
sions. _ But. thé forms will be duly observed, and if 
hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue, it is at 
any rate a remarkable tribute to the-ultimate power of the 
democratic idea that so much trouble should’ be taken to 
create the appearance of free choice. ~- © bn 

The contradictions of this“ race with only one entry ”— 
as Mr Attlee recently called it at his press conference in 
Belgrade—are no greater in China than in easterti Europe, 
but they are perhaps even more remarkable there because 
the Chinese people as a whole has hitherto been so little 
touched by democratic ideology, and it would be so easy 
to declare official candidates returned without all the 
elaborate electioneering now in progress. If even in China 
there must be this ritual of appealing to the electorate when 
the result is determined in advance, it is because Com- 
munism always seeks not merely to gain and hold political 
power, but also to indoctrinate the whole population under 
its sway, and in this process the holding of elections can 
play a very important part. ; 
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OF The BIG Yellow CATS’ 


Many people on the east coast of 
England have been astounded at 
the speed with which Caterpillar 
earthmevers have helped to rebuild 
the shattered sea defences. 

One day — perhaps soon — you'll 
be travelling the new roads which 
such Caterpillar equipmeat as this 
has helped to build. They'll be fine 
roads, a credit to Britain ; the ultra- 
powerful, fast-working ‘Cats’ 
(world-recognised nickname for 


world-famous machines) will have 
done an incomparable job, going 
a long way towards solving: the 
country’s transport problems, 


Distributed & Serviced in 4J.K. byt< 
North & East—H. Leverton & Co. Ltd., 
Spalding, Lines. 

Wales & South-West — Bowmaker 
(Plant) Led., Witlemhall, Staffs. 

London & South - East —Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney St., 
London, W.1!. 

Scotland. Caledonian Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd., | Rigby St., Glasgow, E.I. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


Scotch Whisky 


at its best 


Even in these hurrying days there are no 
short cuts to greatness in Scotch whisky. 
Slowly and steadfastly Old Angus comes of 
age, gathering wisdom and authority with 
every passing year until maturity brings 
true perfection. 

Then—and only then—when it is smooth 
and subtle and full of years, this noble Scotch 
is sent out into the world to show men the 
miracle that careful blending and rare 
patience in the ageing have achieved. 


OLD ANGUS 


A Noble Scotch—Blended for Connotsseurs 
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Why did nT PET 
give up smoking? 


“ *Morning, Mr. Painter | It’s about time we 
got acquainted. Afterall, ’ve been working for 
you a good many years now, in a manner of 
speaking. My name’s sulphur dioxide. That’s 
right—-working for you. Not actually here, but 
at an oil refinery. You sée, I clear the impuri- 
ties from the paraffin you use in this blow lamp 
of yours. Without what you might call my‘refine- 
ment’, the woodwork you’re cleaning up would 
be covered with a thick layer of greasy soot. 
Just as, if | weren’t used, paraffin lamps, cookers 
and heaters would smoke and smell horribly, 
But they don’t—thanks to me and Brotherton. 
There’s another name for you to remember. 
Brotherton —one of the largest manufacturers 
of liquid sulphur dioxide in the world.” 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 





One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, liquid 
— sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive range of 
Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


Brotherton & Co. Ltd.,. City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at 
Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead. 
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its a deal quicker 


by RAIL 


Time for your meeting— 
back the same day. Are you taking advantage of 
the dozens of British Railways speeded-up services for the business man? 
They cover most big industrial centres. You get there quicker, fresher and 
arrive before lunch. There’s time to do your business and return in comfort 
after tea. Meals en route and reserved seats, of course. Ask your secretary 
to get you a leaflet giving full details, from any Railway Station or authorised 
travel agent. Why not ask her today ? cz Aa 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Bulls in the Market 


W HEN the Stock Exchange temperature rises from 

simmering to seething, innocents are apt to get 
scalded. During the summer, buyers of ordinary shares 
have watched the Financial Times index rise from its 
low point of 113.9 towards the end of May, break 
through the early-March high of 125.0, and bound up 
to a new peak of 128.5 last Friday. Nearly fifteen 
points in little over four months is fast going. Is it too 
fast 2» The market’s answer this week certainly showed 
that it wanted a pause after its breathless ascent of 
more than a couple of points in a single week. When 
the weekend lambs, bringing in so many orders that 
the number of bargains marked on Monday touched 
12,250, did not succeed in moving the index by a 
fraction of a point a temporary shake-out, at least, was 
bound to follow. 


This, then, is a boom with a question mark. There 
has been little time for questions when one of the most 
certain ways of making money has been to job in and 
out of Great Universal Stores, or to pick up the latest 
breeze of a rumoured offer and sail comfortably home 
with a profit before it is denied. The game of “ spot 
the offer” has been fast and furious, and it has mattered 
little whether the offer was admitted, denied, undis- 
closed or simply never made at all. By comparison 
with some earlier—and genuine—offers where a buyer 
could see an opportunity to turn undervalued real 
property into hard cash or to buy his way into an 
existing business (usually a store business) on advan- 
tageous terms, the recent stories, half-truths and plain 
fabrications have shown all the mark of speculative 
excess. In some sections of the share markets the back- 
' ground of boom has been scarcely more restrained than 
it was at the beginning of 1947 when the cheap money 
drive was over-reaching itself. The Financial Times 
index itself is now only thirteen points below the dizzy 
heights that it thea: reached. And bad habits are 


spreading well beyond the fringe of “ special situations ” 
in unfamiliar shares in the property and store lists ; 
Union-Castle modestly acknowledges a toast to its 
centenary with one hand, and with the other fends off 
fictitious “ bids” by P & O and by United Molasses that 
have never in fact been made. 

Regrettable though all this may be, it is part of the 
price of having a securities market ; to say that the Stock 
Exchange should stop it (if it could) is in fact to deny 
the need for a market at all. There are, indeed, more 
serious grounds for alarm among those whose memories 
can job back to 1929, for then speculators not only 
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burned their fingers (as many present-day speculators 
assuredly will) but also set fire to a highly combustible 
economy. No parallel drawn over a quarter of a century 
and a world war is likely to be very exact, and there 
are many ways in which economic conditions are wholly 
different today—among them the absence of the. crazy 
inverted pyramids of credit that then tottered at a touch. 
But any serious investor in British equities has first to 
convince himself that Wall Street this year has not been 
giving a more accurate signpost to the way ahead than 
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London has been giving. The significance of the Dow 
Jones average has been easy to read this year ; it has 
reflected the state of a market, once its election enthu- 
siasms had abated, that was plainly fearing some 
slackening in American business activity during the 
next twelve months. But of what dimensions? If 
the average falls two dollars a day, the cry of “ slump ” 
goes up ; if it recovers, some people begin to think that 
there may not even be any slackening. The only 
inherently probable conclusion is that even the American 
economy could not indefinitely stretch out at the 
fantastic pace it showed earlier this year ; some fall in 
demand for consumers’ durables and in industrial invest- 
ment is only to be expected. Translated into British 
terms, an adjustment that left the American economy 


INDUSTRIALS—WALL STREET AND LONDON 








DOW JONES INDUSTRIALS 
( Dollars per share) 








“FINANCIAL TIMES” INDEX - ORDINARY SHARES 
{ July |, 1935 = 100) 
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«----- —-- 1952 - 
End of month figures 








some slight distance below the peak reached in the 
second quarter of this year would still be painful. Cuts 
in American costs would be sharp and complete ; here 
they would be lingering and partial—with so much the 
less chance of competing in the independent export 
markets and of avoiding another crisis for sterling. 

It is risky, therefore, except on calculations over the 
shortest range, to take too much credit for the fact that 
Britain’s industrial production is running about 74 per 
cent ahead of last year ; it is not remarkably ahead of 
1951 and it must be regarded as vulnerable to any 
change in the trade winds from the west. But on a 
strictly short-term outlook, this year’s higher level of 
production promises to provide some truly remarkable 
profits figures during the spring and early summer of 
1954. Already there have been signs of what may be 
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in store: the ICI interim, -with the confident interpreta- 
tion that has been placed upon it ; the great improve- 
ment shown by Monsanto between the second half of 
last year and the first half of this ; the impressive signs 
of prosperity regained in the wool and cotton textile 


industries. None of this has yet convincingly appeared 


in published profits figures ; indeed, the reports of 576 
companies in the comparatively light quarter that ended 
ten days ago show a fall in trading profits of about 
12 per cent, from {258.7 million to £228 million. But 
that result was for a composite year that ended some- 
where near last March—a year that included the worst 
of the setback in production and the awkward price 
adjustments and stock losses that attended it ; a poor 
comparison with 1951-52 was inevitable, but in six 
or nine months’ time the comparison will be as in- 
evitably buoyant. 

In another direction, speculative buyers are hoping— 
whether justifiably or not remains to be proved—for 
assistance from a further reduction in Bank rate. The 
reasons for keeping an entirely open mind about the 
direction of future changes in Bank rate have already 
been set down explicitly in these columns ; but it is 
not logic that counts in this matter so much as the 
general expectation, logical or otherwise, about the 
future. And in the market, at any rate, a straw vote 
on the simple question: 3 per cent or 4 per cent ? 
would show a comfortable majority for the possibility 
of a reduction. Since the middle of the year, the 
influence of interest rates on ordinary share values has 
been conspicuous ; the blue chip yield basis is now 
5} per cent or less, whereas little more than a year 
ago it would have been fully one per cent more. In 
the same period, moreover, the first-class 5 per cent 
industrial debenture has given place to a rate little more 
than 4} per cent, which-still has a strong appeal—as 
the reception of this week’s issue of the Babcock and 
Wilcox debenture has demonstrated. 

To find the best in debentures and industrial pre- 
ference issues now involves paying a stiffer price than 
was demanded a year ago. For a time, the midsummer 
fall in equities—based primarily on sentimental ideas 
about a sudden outbreak of real peace throughout the 
world—lifted the running yield on representative 
ordinary shares somewhat beyond the normal margin 
between equity and fixed interest yields. The argu- 
ment for holding bullish views about equity stocks over 
the next six months or so must rest partly on a wider 
margin than now obtains, by virtue of increased divi- 
dend payments. On present indications, there is every 
likelihood that some such hopes will be realised. But 
while boards of directors are generally prepared to 
increase their ordinary dividend recommendations 
when the outlook for profits is good—they have done so 
in the latest quarter in disregard of the past year’s fall in 
trading profits—they might act a good deal more 
cautiously next spring if, by that time, there were more 
tangible indications of some setback in trade. 

There is one other matter to which the bulls might 
give their consideration. In a short time, there will 
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“Most kind of Your Excellency to 
say so. We think rather well 
of it, too: it’s White Horse.”’ 


MAXIMUM PRICES: — Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, Miniature Bottles 3/6, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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may a 
newspaper 
speak? 





Nee IS, as everyone knows, freedom 


for the Press. A newspaper may print 
what it likes. But to become a ‘ popular’ 
paper, a newspaper must print what its 
readers like. This the Manchester Guardian 
has never deliberately done. It prefers to 
speak frankly. 

Not deflected by dreams of winning mil- 
lions of readers, the Manchester Guardian 
goes on its way regardless. It respects its 
readers—as they respect it—but it does not 
woo them. 

Here then is a newspaper for those who 
do not need to be curtseyed or kotowed to. 
Here is a newspaper which puts truthful- 
ness before popularity. Here is a newspaper 
with a mind of its own—for those with a 
mind of their own. 

Your choice is simple. You may read a 
newspaper which is your humble servant. 
Or you may read one which is your intel- 
lectual equal. Which do you prefer ? 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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GENII GALORE IN EVERY 


NU-SWIFT! 


Sealed pressure charges explain the 
speed, reliability and efficiency of 
Nu-Swift Fire Extinguishers. Strike 
the knob—the genii instantly leap 
out to slay your fire! 
NU-SWIFT LTO - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 
is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation ( Pakistan) Lid., 
Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), 
and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., London, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 


The Group provides manufac- 
turers and producers of finished 


articles and raw commodities 


throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 


salesmanship is available 


with an economical method through the various units of 


of marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 tines) 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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be a new supply of steel shares to compete with existing 
ordinary share issues. What is the yield differential 
at which a good steel share—and the first re-sales to 
the public will certainly include the good ones—begins 
to vie with the blue chip ? If § per cent to 5; per cent 
is the bracket that includes the best of the leaders. 
is a margin of 2 per cent sufficient to attract investment 
money on any scale into steel shares ? It is not solely 
the private investor who is concerned—perhaps he may 
not be attracted at the most favourable price, since he 
would also be buying a threat of a second expropriation, 
it is the institutional investor whose purchases of steel 
shares, whatever they may amount to, are likely to be 
much more important. It may prove easily possible 
to exaggerate the extent to which the steel issues will 
challenge the existing basis of ordinary shares ; if the 
terms were pitched unreasonably, they might not have 
any very great appeal. But if it is assumed—as in 
practice it must be—that every effort will be made to 
make the steel issues as attractive as possible, then some 
degree of competition is bound to arise for the funds 
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that would otherwise find their way into existing 
ordinary share issues. The shortage of the very best 
equities becomes daily more acute as each new quota 
finds its way into the deep freeze of institutional port- 
folios. The steel issues—depending always on their 
terms—could alleviate, temporarily at least, the acute- 
ness of that shortage. 

There are, in short, as many factors on the longer 
view to. give the serious investor pause as there are 
on the shorter. view to raise the spirits of those buyers 
who have now found themselves marooned on specula- 
tive reefs as a result of this week’s fall in the tide. This 
may be a good time to be holding the best of the 
equities ; for jobbing in and out of the best, even if 
timing is perfect (which it never is) is an expensive 
business. But it may equally be a good time for a 
review of equity portfolios of the kind that is always 
called for after a period 6f sharp advance. On all the 
signs, it may be better to be rid of the second class 
well before the end of the year rather than wait 
until afterwards. 


Deficiencies in Dry Docks 


Most of the larger dry docks in the United 

Kingdom were built 40 or more years ago ; the 
increasing size of merchant ships is beginning to reveal 
the physical limitations of the existing docks. The size 
of modern ships, and especially of modern oil tankers, 
has outstripped the capacity of many of the commercial 
dry docks built a couple of generations ago. A few 
exceptionally large dry docks were built at the principal 
passenger terminals of Southampton, Liverpool and 
London, to accommodate the exceptional dimensions of 
the prewar passenger ships, and the Admiralty provided 
floating and dry docks, strategically situated, to deal 
with the large capital ships of the prewar era. New war- 
ships and passenger liners are smaller today; but 
tankers, and many dry-cargo ships also, are getting 
bigger. 

Even at the end of the war, after large numbers of 
American T2 tankers of about 16,000 tons deadweight 
had been built, the average size of the world tankers 
Was still no higher than 12,500 tons d.w. The many 
vessels of 18,000 to 32,000 tons d.w. that have since 
come into service have raised the average size to about 
15,000 tons d.w.; and tankers now under construction 
or on order, for delivery within the next five years or 
so, will average more than 21,000 tons d.w. In ship 
design, draught is the major limiting factor ; a vessel 
must be able to pass through the Suez Canal or 
approach channels, and to come alongside its terminals. 
Increased capacity has therefore been obtained both by 
increasing the average vessel’s length and breadth, and 
by increasing its breadth in proportion to the length. 


The following dimensions of typical tankers in service 
show this trend at work: 


TYPICAL TANKER DIMENSIONS 
Relation of length - 


to beam 
Length (one-tenth of length 

Tons overall Beam plus * ft.) 
d.w. ft. ft. 
12,000 487 59 48} plus 10} 
18,000 555 70 ee 
26,000 635 824 633 , 19 
32,000 665 854 663 . 19 
38,000 707 93 7 a 
46,000 ~ 775 95 7H » %n 


Except for the last vessel (a tanker of this size has 
been launched in Germany), increased capacity has been 
obtained by increasing the proportion of beam to length; 
beam measurements are absolutely and relatively much 
wider than they were. Twenty-five years ago there 
were only ten ships, including passenger liners, with a 
beam greater than 80 feet, and only 70 vessels with a 
beam between 70 and 8o feet. By next year, it is 
expected, there will be about 500 vessels with a beam 


of 70 to 80 feet, about 150 having a beam of 80 to 90 
feet, and more than a dozen with a beam exceeding 


go feet. Tankers are still getting bigger and they may 
require dry dock facilities almost anywhere, whereas 
the larger passenger ships are generally in regular service 
between particular ports. 

An impression of the sizes of dry docks and of the 
ships that have to use them is given in the diagram, 
which is based on a similar chart presented in a paper 
on “ Large Dry Docks,” read by Mr Leslie Champness 
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before the Institution of Naval Architects last March. 
It plots the size of privately owned or public dry 
docks in the United Kingdom with an entrance of 70 
feet or more, either existing or planned. Naval establish- 
ments are not shown because they are rarely available for 
merchant ships ; nor are certain exceptionally large dry 
docks. Foreign docks have not been plotted in 
detail, but a curve shows the average dimensions of 
all existing dry docks, British and foreign. Most existing 
dry docks in the United Kingdom fall below this line, 
though they are big enough to accommodate the dimen- 
sions of the principal passenger liners. 

But the plot of typical tanker dimensions shows that 
existing British dry docks are not well placed for dealing 
with the larger vessels, particularly when allowance is 
made for a clearance of at least 5 feet on either side of 
the vessel. Docks with entrances of 75 feet and over 
have to deal with ten times the number of vessels that 
existed when they were built; and the increasing 
number of tankers with beam measurements exceeding. 
80 feet require at least 
go feet entrances. The 
32,000-tonner needs a 
dry dock at least 700 
feet long and 9§ feet 
wide, and such mini- 
mum dimensions have 
been chosen for most 
of the new dry docks 
which are either under 
construction or 
planned. At present 
only three dry docks in 
the United Kingdom 
ate large enough to 
take the biggest tankers 
now on the stocks. 

Present plans for 
new dry docks in this 
country include three on the North-East Coast, two in 
South Wales and one on the Clyde, and others are under 
consideration, including, it is believed, one on the 
Mersey. The length of the proposed docks is known, 
though the entrance widths have not in all cases been 
revealed, but all will be wide enough to take tankers up 
to 32,000 tons d.w. The proposed dry dock at Greenock 
will be exceptionally large—1,200 feet long and 160 
feet wide—and will remedy a long-standing deficiency 
in that area; the larger vessels built on the Clyde, 
as well as those built at Belfast, have hitherto had to go 
elsewhere, usually to Liverpool, for drydocking purposes 
before completion. 

But these are plans. It would take two or three years 
to build them ; and there are plenty of obstacles before 
building can start. It is difficult to find suitable sites. in 
the principal ship repairing districts. And there is the 
important question of cost. At today’s prices, without 
including the cost of land and necessary ancillary build- 
ings and services, between {1 million and £2 million, 
according to the civil engineering problems at the site, 
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would be required to build a dry dock capable of taking 
vessels up to 32,000 tons d.w. The new Greenock 
dock may cost about £3,500,000, and that is compara- 
tively low for its size because the site favours easy 
excavation. The Captain Cook Dock at Sydney, built 
during the war, is rather smaller than the Greenock 
project, but reclamation work and the necessary facili- 
ties brought its total cost to about £8 million. The 
prospects that a commercial enterprise could secure a 
reasonable return on capital outlays of this order on a 
dry dock are not rosy. Present charges for the use of 
dry docks are based on original construction costs, 
which were perhaps one-fifth of present costs; at 
present rates, continuous occupancy of a dock by large 
tankers would not bring in more than about {£90,000 
gross per annum, from which operating and mainten- 
ance expenses must first be met. But full occupancy is 
rarely achieved, and a net return of about £35,000 per 
annum would be considered good at prevailing rates. 
Even if capital expenditure on a new dock were as low 
as £1 million, such a 
return to meet depre- 
ciation amd interest 
would be totally un- 
attractive but for the 
fact that ownership of 
a dry dock would bring 
in ship repairing busi- 
ness that would other- 
wise go elsewhere. 

While the need 
exists for dry docks 
capable of taking the 
larger tankers that are 
coming into service— 
and it is a need that 
applies to publicly as 
well as privately owned 
docks, since most of 
the smaller ship-repairing firms have to use public 
docks for carrying on their business—they cannot be 
expected to be occupied wholly by the largest vessels. 
Much of the time, indeed, they may be uneconomically 
used for repairing or examining smaller vessels, for 
which smaller docks would serve better. It is 
possible to work on two smaller vessels in one 
large dry dock if both jobs take about the same 
length of time, or to use intermediate lock gates 
to carry out a long-term job in the inner section and 
routine short-term dockings in the seaward section. 
Such arrangements are not always easy, particularly in 
the smaller docks. But in the larger docks that are 
coming into service, there ought to be considerable 
scope for improving their occupancy ; two or more 
intermediate gates would give greater flexibility in the 
number and size of vessels which could be docked 
simultaneously. Such arrangements make longer docks 
the more desirable, and access at both ends is 
the ideal. ais, 


Questions of occupancy and size for dry docks need 
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further study. They determine, in the long run, how 
best to meet the varied requirements of the shiprepair- 
ing trade, It may also be possible to put dry docks to 
new uses; on the Continent and elsewhere, they are 
increasingly used for shipbuilding, and this idea is now 
being developed in South Wales. By modern methods 
of prefabrication, more and more shipbuilding work is 
carried out away from the actual building berth, and it 
may become possible to reduce the time required for 
berth assembly so radically that a dry dock can be used 
for new construction as well as repair. 

At the moment, however, British shiprepairers are at 
some disadvantage, particularly with competitors on the 
Continent, owing to shortage of drydocking facilities for 
the influx of larger tankers. This is partly an accident 
of timing, which time will put right. The com- 
paratively sudden advance in the size of ships has come 
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when the majority of United Kingdom dry docks are 
approaching “ block obsolescence.” Their replacement 
has been delayed successively by the war and by restric- 
tions on capital expenditure. Continental dry docks are 
generally of more recent construction, and more suitable 
for larger ships ; they are taking advantage of their lead, 
and of their lower wage costs, to add floating docks, 
which are quicker to build, although they have a shorter 
life. There need be no despairing thought that the 
British shiprepairing industry is suffering a permanent 
setback through these causes. But if it is to overhaul 
its competitors, it will want better dry docks than now 
exist ; and it will also have to secure the intelligent 
development of shipbuilding and shiprepairing tech- 
nique and the sensible co-operation of labour before it 
can come forward with a clear conscience in search of 
the Government’s support. 


Business Notes 





Success for the New Policy 


HE first round of the Treasury’s autumn refinancing 
has gone with a swing. When the list for the new 
3 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1962-63, offered only for 
cash, closed on Monday, £341 million had been sub- 
scribed, or £41 million beyond the most optimistic guess 
hazarded last week. The result of the second round—the 
offer to holders of the £577 million of maturing Serial 
Funding Stock to convert into 1954 or 1957 stock—will 
not be known until next week, since the conversion 
remained open until today. But the size of the cash 
response has already shown the whole operation to have 
been a real success, since the amount of unconverted stock 
is not expected to be large. Hence the seemingly cautious 
tactics of omitting the March maturities of 1952-54 War 
Bonds from the operation have already been vindicated ; 
after provision for the mid-November maturities, there is 
likely to be a substantial sum in hand towards the £412 
million due in March. Moreover, there are promising 
signs of a cash demand for the new 1957 stock, formally 
offered only on conversion ; so that in the coming weeks, 
by meeting this and other possible demands from their 
own portfolios, the authorities may be able to absorb 
considerable slices of the 1952-54 stock without net 
expenditure of cash. 

Here, in short; is a practical tribute not only to ‘the 
shrewdness of the detailed terms of the operation but to 
the wisdom of employing normal marketing tactics in 
place of the pressures resorted to in 1951 and 1952. The 
entirely voluntary cash subscriptions to this nine-to-ten- 
year stock have actually exceeded the cash put up by 
“ persuasion” for the three very short stocks placed last 


autumn—the {£317 million of 1953, 1954 and 1955 issues 
then made for cash (plus £719 million issued on conver- 
sion). It is important to note, however, that by no means 
all the £341 million came from banking or other outside 
quarters. Last year the formula indicated to the clearing 
banks for control of their liquidity ratios implied subscrip- 
tions by them to an amount approaching {£250 million, 
whereas this year’s voluntary subscriptions from the 
banking system as a whole are generally guessed at less 
than {£200 million; and other outside subscriptions are 
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not likely to have been large. Hence the general assump- 
tion in the market is that the authorities themselves have 
put up around {100 million. 

But this does not mean that the operation has been no 
more, than ostensibly successful. To have secured some 
{£250 million from a ten-year stock that is primarily 
addressed to the banks and other highly specialised 
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investors is a notable achievement. Their willingness to 
take such a stock reflects, of course, the more confident 
feeling about the future of interest rates that had been 
growing throughout the summer, a feeling that was then 
apparently justified by the Bank rate reduction—despite 
the official explanation that the purpose was to enable it 
to move flexibly “in either direction.” The banks have 
been influenced, too, by the desire to make good the loss 
of revenue implicit in the fall in advances rates, as’ well as 
by the fact that their high liquidity ratios left them scope 
to exchange some liquidity for a higher yield. The result 
will be some decline in these ratios, but a more modest one 
than was enforced upon them last autumn. Meanwhile, 
the attractions of the new stock—and, indeed, of the 1957 
stock as well—have been plainly shown by the adjustments 
in the market. While the gilt-edged market generally has 
been steady to firm, the yields on the nearest competing 
stocks have been perceptibly raised. 


Faltering Dollar Surplus 


1% gold and dollar reserves rose by only $17 million 
last month. The mid-September payment of $15 
million of gold to the European Payments Union was more 
than offset by the receipt of $28 million of American aid, 
and there was a “residual” dollar surplus of $4 million 
with non-European countries. This “residual” surplus, 
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Oct., 1952... | + 37| — 40} + 50] + 35| + 82) 1,767 
Nov., 1952... | + 96) — 65| + 70] + 27 | +128| 1,895 
Dec., 1952... | + 80} — 40; + 61] + 31 | — 49"| 1,846* 
i i j 
Jan., 1953... ] + 58 | | + 0) + 4) +132) 1978 
Feb., 1953... ] + 18) | + 741 + 33 | +125! 2,103 
Mar., 1953... ] + 19} | + 151 + 29) + 63} 2166 
April, 1953... | + 11 | + 76] + 20) +107 | 2,273 
May, 1953... | + 21} | + 14) + 13] + 48) 2321 
June, 1953... | + 10 | + 8) + 28) 4+ 46) 2,367 
July, 1953...] + 2 | + 51] + 36| + 89| 2.456 
Aug., 1953...[1 — 6 | Nil | + 19) + 13) 2,469 
Sept, 1955: .- | — 15 | | ies 2.486 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3ist for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

f EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 








which for the most part reflects the sterling area’s direct 
balance with North America, was the most disappointing 
for some time. It is true, as the accompanying table 
shows, that the residual surplus had also been at a low 
level in four of the previous months of this year (March, 
May, June and August) ; but each of these months carried 
the burden of some specially large outpayment (the spring- 
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time tobacco purchase, the Cuban sugar purchase, the 
repatriation of A.E.I. shares and the Canadian debt agree- 
ment respectively). When struck net of these special 
factors, the residual surplus would seem to have run happily 
along at between $30 and $80 million a month from Octo- 
ber, 1952, to August, 1953—and then to have dropped 
with a bump back to approximate balance last month. As 
far as is known there was no special outpayment to 
account for this drop in September, although grain pur- 
chases will have: been seasonally high. 

Nobody should read too much into a relatively marginal 
change in the accounts in a single month ; as dollar sales 
of certain sterling area commodities, especially cocoa, will 
come back into season soon, the accounts in the next few 
months may well make more cheerful reading again. But 
it would be unwise to count upon this. For one thing, 
some sterling area restrictions on dollar imports—especially 
the old bugbear of imports of dollar machinery into the 
dominions—seem to have been easing recently. For 
another, American purchases of sterling area raw materials 
tend to move very closely in step with the US index of 
industrial production; and that index (which is 
nominally, if imperfectly, seasonally adjusted) has been 
wobbling nervously of late. It Was down to 234 in Septem- 
ber, compared with the peak of 241-242 reached in the 
four months March to June. If the mountain of talk about 
an American recession brings forth only a mouse of this 
size, nobody should have very much to worry about. But 
the latest dollar figures may be a reminder that there is a 
mouse—a very small one—already there. 


Balance with Europe 


He trend of the sterling area’s balance with western 
Europe in September was also slightly disappoint- 
ing—even although the provisional figures show a surplus 
of £4.3 million, half of which will be financed by a gold 
transfer to Britain next week. This surplus, however, was 
wholly due to the receipt of £8.7 million from France, as 
an annual instalment in the repayment of the Anglo- 
French loan of 1946. When allowance is made for this, 
the trend of the sterling area’s balance with western Europe 
has been: a deficit of £11.5 million in July (excluding a 
transfer of £74 million which, it is now revealed, was made 
by Germany in respect of its debt commitments in> that 
month) ; a deficit of £10.5 million in August ; and a deficit 
of £4.4 million in September. The tapering off of the 
tourist season last month has therefore not returned this 
account to surplus, as some people had hoped it would. 

In the next three months seasonal influences in trade 
with Europe should turn gradually but increasingly in the 
sterling area’s favour. It will be disappointing if this 
account does not swing back into genuine surplus soon ; 
and it will be still more disappointing if Britain recoils 
from announcing further liberalisation of imports—and 
probably an increase in the travel allowance—at the 
OEEC meeting at the end of this month. But it should 
be remembered that Australia and the other Dominions are 
also increasing their imports from Europe ; there is no 
reason to expect imminent and serious sickness in either the 
dollar or the EPU accounts, but neither can now be regarded 
as any too comfortably cosseted against a winter cold. 


Sais M8 os 
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Working and Spending 


NOTHER 120,000 people were absorbed into the working 
population in August, as the annual crop of school 
leavers came on to the market and found little difficulty 
in getting jobs. In fact, in the month to September 14th, 
the number of unemployed fell slightly again, by 1,600 to 
292,000 (or 1.4 per cent of the labour force). It is true 
that this decrease in unemployment was the net result of 
a reduction of 12,600 in the number of young people on 
the register but of an increase of 11,000 in the number of 
unemployed women; it may thus be connected with the 
registration habits of those who have recently left school 
as much as with anything else. A year ago the number of 
unemployed fell by as much as 14,000 in the month to 
mid-September, but that was because the minor summer 
recession of 1952 was then beginning to tail off ; in Sep- 
tember, 1951, the number of unemployed actually increased 
slightly. Moreover, figures published by the Ministry of 
Labour this week show that the number of people working 
short-time in the manufacturing establishments that report 
to it fell from 62,000 to 30,000 between the end of May 
and the end of September of this year, while the number 
of operatives working overtime rose slightly to 1,324,000. 
There has certainly been no summer recession in 1953, and 
the conclusion that must be drawn from these figures is 
that there is no visible sign of any autumn downturn yet. 
As with the summer, so with the spring. The latest 
Monthly Digest of Statistics, published this week, contains 
the Central Statistical Office’s uSual and valuable estimate 
of personal consumption in the second quarter of 1953. 
otal personal expenditure nearly always rises in the 
second quarter of the year, and at first sight the increase 
this year in terms of current market prices (by £188 million 
to £2,742 million) may seem only slightly greater than the 
increase last year (by £156 million to £2,568 million). But 
this was because prices have been more stable in 1953 ; in 
terms of constant (1948) prices personal consumption rose 
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for a continuation of the record of 
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by £118 million (or between 54 and 6 per cent) to £2,187 
million in the second quarter of 1953, compared with a rise 
of only £64 million (or 34 per cent) to £2,076 million in 
the second quarter of 1952. In other words, real consump- 
tion was running at an annual rate that was some {450 
million (or §} per cent) higher between March and June, 
1953, than between March and June, 1952 ; this must have 
been a rather bigger increase than the Chancellor bargained 
for at Budget time. Among the separate categories, real 
consumption of food was some 3} per cent higher this 
spring than a year before, and that of clothing some 4 per 
cent higher ; while in the generic group “ other goods and 
services ” (which covers a wide range of manufactured con- 
sumer goods) real consumption was up by as much as 
8} per cent and in household goods by no less. than 214 per 
cent. A rough estimate suggests that these increases may 
have been covered approximately twice over by the rise in 
real incomes generated by expanding production and the 
exceptionally favourable turn in the terms of trade ; but let 
nobody suppose that the rate of improvement in the stan- 


dard of living that they indicate is a rate that can continue 
for long. 


Bleak Prospect for Rubber 


B= price of natural rubber, which has been falling more 
or less steadily all this year, dropped by nearly id. a 
lb this week under the weight of supplies in Singapore. The 
spot quotation closed in London on Thursday at 173d, 
a lb, compared with 24d. a Ib. last January, and 
despondency in the market has deepened as prices have 
dropped. The prospect of an international marketing agree- 
ment, which would attempt to stabilise supplies and prices, 
is now recognised to be extremely distant, whatever happens 
at the Rubber Study Group’s discussions in London next 
week. American strategic purchases, which have absorbed 
nearly 40,000 tons of the surplus of natural rubber this year, 
are believed to be virtually completed. Consumption of 
rubber in the United States, the largest consumer, has: been 
declining for most of this year ; and the state of the motor 
industry at Detroit does not suggest that the demand for 
tyres is going to become buoyant again in the near future. 
Between March and August total American consumption 
of synthetic fell by 18,700 tons to $9,200; consumption of 
natural fell less sharply—but still sharply enough—by 
7,200 tons to 43,500. So much for the brash forecast of 
the American representatives at the Study Group meeting 
last May—that a relatively small decline in the price of 
natural rubber should lead to a substantial rise in American 
usage. 

The new regulations for sales of synthetic rubber in the 
United ‘States, which have just been announced by fhe 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation after consideration for 
several months, add another touch of gloom. They make 
it slightly—although admittedly only slightly—less easy for 
American manufacturers to switch at will from synthetic to 
natural rubber. Manufacturers must now place firm orders 
for synthetic thirty or ninety days ahead, according to 
volume, ‘and. will have to pay a small penalty of one quarter 
of a cént per Ib on orders submitted after the required 
date. They have been assured of protection against any 
increas¢ in prices during the life of their contracts, and of 
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the benefit of any reductions announced before shipment. 
The RFC hopes that these regulations will enable it to 
adjust its production more closely to demand and thus to 
keep a tighter control over its stocks. Although pro- 
duction of synthetic has been reduced considerably in 
recent months—and is expected to be down to the minimum 
permitted rate of 500,000 tons a year in the last quarter 
of 1953—the RFC’s stocks have risen to within 5,000 tons 
of its maximum permitted holding of 85,000 tons. If the 
price of American synthetic was increased above its present 
allegedly subsidised level, natural rubber prices might 
become resilient too ; but this does not look like a back- 
ground against which an increase in price will be as eagerly 
canvassed in Washington as it is here. 


Brazil Agreement at Last 


FTER five months of laborious negotiations, a prelimi- 
A nary agreement on the settlement of Brazil’s com- 
mercial debts to British exporters was signed in Rio de 
Janeiro last week. The terms of agreement had in fact been 
pretty accurately foreshadowed by unofficial leaks as early 
as the beginning of August; the official statement now 
confirms that the agreement provides for an immediate 
initial payment of {10 million, which Brazil intends to 
obtain from the International Monetary Fund (though there 
have been murmurings that the IMF will not grant this 
advance without a further investigation into Brazil’s 
economy), The remainder of the £63 million now out- 
standing will be paid off by annual instalments starting from 
the beginning of this month. These annuities will be at 
a minimum of £6 million ; the debt can thus take up to 
nine years to clear. But if Brazil’s total sterling earnings 
exceed £35 million in any one year, additions will be made 
to the annual payment at the rate of 10 per cent of earnings 
between £35 and {£45 million a year and a steadily increas- 
ing percentage of annual earnings up to {60 million ; 
sterling earnings in excess of {£60 million will be wholly 
used for repayment of the debt. Interest on the debt out- 
standing will be paid each year at 33 per cent. 

British exporters who have already been waiting many 
months for payment for goods exported in the normal 
course of trade can hardly be expected to give a great 
welcome to an agreement that will oblige them to extend 
their credit for up to nine further years—while American 
exporters wait only three years for full settlement of their 
credits and while new British exports are apparently to be 
paid for without delay. There has, indeed, been no 
announcement of the arrangements for current trade and 
payments (except that Brazilian purchases of British oil 
products are to be restricted to £15 million a year) ; it is 
certain, however, that such arrangements will be made, as 
the resumption of commercial relations provided the main 
incentive to the British Government for acceptance of terms 
such as these—and the one excuse for its compromise on 
the basic principle that commercial debts require com- 
mercial settlement. Whether the Government’s or the 


private creditor’s view of the situation is accepted depends 
largely on one’s estimation of the prospects for the Brazilian 
economy. The Government has accepted a calculated risk 
in the hope that Brazil will take the further steps necessary 
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to restore a competitive economy and thus will justify the 
restoration of normal trade relations ; and it is certainly too 
early to say that it has taken much too big a risk. 


Financing the Small Business 


wo new financial institutions—Safeguard Industrial 

Investments Ltd. and the Private Enterprises - Invest- 
ment Company—deserve a warm welcome in the City. They 
are experiments to tackle two major financing problems 
before the small businessman, one of which is set by the 
impact of death duties and the other of which is the familiar 
Macmillan “ gap ” in borrowing facilities for companies that 
are too small to make public issues of shares. 

The first problem, with which Safeguard Ltd. will be 
concerned, arises from the difficulties into which private 
companies fall when one of their principal shareholders'‘dies 
and his shares have to be sold to meet death duties ; all 
too often the consequence of: such sales is that the con- 
tinuity of control and management in a given family or 
group is broken up—even when such continuity is essential 
to maintain good will, efficiency and progress. This problem 
is exacerbated by certain anomalies in the tax laws— 
particularly those arising from section §5 of the Finance 
Act of 1940—which a Government committee is now 
reviewing. But even if these anomalies are smoothed out, a 
real problem will remain ; and there should still be plenty 
of work for Safeguard Ltd., which has announced that “ its 
primary object will be to provide capital for estate duty 
purposes for the proprietors of businesses which are some- 
what too small satisfactorily to permit of a public offer for 
sale or placing of shares.” The new company, which will 
have a capital of £1,000,000 and is sponsored by the 
London and Yorkshire Trust, will therefore follow 
the trail blazed six months ago by “Edith” (the Estate 
Duties Investment Trust), an offshoot of the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation. Edith, whose’ initial 
capital was also £1,000,000, is reported to have been a busy 
young lady ; and she has studiously stuck to the role of a 
“neutral” purchaser of shares, who strives to avoid inter- 
ference with the policy or management of the businesses in 
which she invests. It will be interesting to see, however, 
whether these institutions’ definition of “ neutrality” can 
reasonably be squared with the definition that some private 
companies, with their rather easy-going tradition of financial 
control, will wish to propagate. 

The other newcomer, Private Enterprises Investment, has 
defined its objects as “first to strengthen the capital 
resources of companies which find it difficult to raise funds 
through public issues ; and second, to provide money for 
estate duties payments.” It makes its bow under impressive 
sponsorship: that of four merchant banking houses— 
S. G. Warburg and Co., N. M. Rothschild and Sons, 
Samuel Montagu and Co., and M. Samuels and Co.— 
together with the Industrial Finance and Investment Co. 
It, too, will have an initial capital of £1,000,000 (of which 
only 10 per cent will at first bé called up), divided into 
£400,000 of deferred shares subscribed by the banking 
houses and £600,000 of preferred ordinary shares subscribed 
by a group of insurance and finance companies ; as and 
when fresh capital is needed it may be raised by public 
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These Sumlock 
people are making ELECTRIC calculators. Got it? 


*]’m not arguing. I’m telling you! 


e-l-e-c-t-r-i-¢ ELECTRIC! Better write for particulars, 


Sumlock Machines are always worth investigating.” 


Apply now for demonstration to SUMLOCK LTD. 
1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 1331 


Branches in: Belfast Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manohaester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Southampton, 



















GOLD 
Fruit Juice Cocktail 


2 
TOMATO 
Juice Cocktail 


ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
GRAPEFRUIT 


TOMATO 
Pure Fruit Juices 


Nearly 5,000 Children 
now in our care 
68,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


ee 3 
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NATUR ALLY en ile lg daiabetilgicto hoy A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
GoopD X ie a sai CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
That's why you see so CHILDREN’S SOCIE T 


aon or Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
Britvi€ bottles Britel x * Chelmsford * Essex OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.1! 
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It can cost you less 


to stay longer where 


summer spends the winter | 


B.0.A.C. “LOW BUDGET”’ AIR FARES MAKE THIS POSSIBLE ! 


} 


Fly to Bermuda, Trinidad or Barbados... to East Africa, 


Cyprus or Ceylon . . . and stay well within your winter 
holiday budget. To Trinidad, for example, you can fly 
‘Yourist Class by B.O.A.C. Constellation from London for as 
little as £252.10.0* return. Compare this “‘ low budget ” 
air fare with fares (plus tips and extras) by other transport. 
Comparison proves that it can cost less to fly. And the 


travelling time you save by air is extra time to add to your 


Meals are complimentary. No tips or extras. 


* Between Nov. rst and March 31st. 











Includes 19 glorious days in sunny Bermuda, 
hotel accommodation with full board, island 

sight-seeing tours and air fare. Ask for details of 
+ aa§ GNS. | this and other all-in tours by air this winter. , 


ALL-IN TOUR | 
TO BERMUDA 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2329), 75 Regent Street, Wt (MAY 
6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


GET THERE SOONER—STAY THERE LONGER 


FLY =» B-O-A-C 


BRITISH 


OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 


CORPORATION 


i 


] SCWILE 


More than 20,000 firms already use T.R. 
equipment, the installation and main- 
tenance of which, on a rental basis, is 










showing identical, un- 
varying and correct 
time throughout office 
and works — operate 
without winding and 


Works Clock independently of mains. 


Office Clock 


AUTOMATIC TIME RECORDERS 





accurately recording 
attendance time, for job 
timing and-for account- 
ing for the actual use of 
every minute of avail- 
able production time — 
operate on insertion of 
card and print in two 
colours. 


Leverless, card operated, 
two colour printing Recorder 


_. THE CHRONOGRA) 
FOR 





Es. 


automatic sounding of 
separate programmes of 
time signals (starting, 
tea-breaks, etc., with the 
addition of pre-resump- 
tion warnings) for diff- 
erent Works Depart- 
ments, Canteens, Offices 
etc., at any pre-deter- 
mined minute. 








T.R. SERVICE includes also the installation and maintenance of 
Internal Automatic Telephones with optional loudspeaking facilities, 
Works and Office Loudspeakers, Watchman Patrol Recorders, Fire 


pris t elewhone Rentals id. 


Full details from: 
HEAD OFFICE, 28, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, 8.W.7 14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UX. 
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issues Of prior charge securities. The object of the new 
company, it will be noted, is not so much to meet the 
problem of death duties as that of the Macmillan gap. 
This furrow, of course, is already being ploughed 
by the I.C.F.C. itself and by the Charterhouse Development 
Co. But the field is not so overpopulated that the entry 
into it of two modest institutional millionaires will turn a 
risky lenders’ market into a small borrowers’ dream. 


Airlines at Montreal 


HE annual meeting of the International Air Transport 

Association now taking place in Montreal will be the 
occasion for some thoughtful stocktaking by the member 
airlines, who between them carry about 9§ per cent of the 
world’s scheduled air traffic. The president of IATA, Sir 
William Hildred, set the tone for the meeting during his 
survey of the past year’s operations, when he said bluntly 
that air transport was not yet paying its way. The airlines 
are expanding their capacity, and have reduced their fares 
—or rather introduced the new tourist rates—in order to 
ittract enough new traffic to fill the extra space offered for 
sale. There has indeed been an expansion of traffic ; in 
1952, the first year of the tourist rates on the North Atlantic, 
1§ per cent more passengers were carried than in 19§1—and 
they travelled, on the average, a greater distance. But, 
said Sir William, “the rate of expansion must be high 
enough to compensate for the fact that a passenger is now 
worth so much less in terms of revenue,” and this has not 
yet happened. His point is hammered home by the fact that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in America is asking for $80 
million with which to subsidise American airlines in the 
next financial year ; of this, it wants $50 million for the 
international services. 

Tourist services now account for more than §0 per cent 
of the traffic across the North Atlantic, and there is every 
sign that they are becoming the standard form of air trans- 
port. They are also becoming a more competitive form. 
Sir William’s address contained several direct references to 
the tendency to relax the restrictions that were originally 
imposed on the amenities that the airlines said they could 
provide on tourist flights ; more ominously still, as IATA 
no doubt sees it, there has been a tendency to reduce the 
seating density on tourist aircraft, even although the 
original intention of the tourist system was that a reduction 
in fares could be offset by an increase in the number of 
passengers carried. ‘The big airlines have so far devised two 
methods of meeting this increased competition in tourist 
fares. One has been adopted by KLM, which is offering 
three kinds of service (tourist, first-class, and sleeper) in a 
single aircraft ; and, incidentally, is thereby meeting the 
problem of how to fill the vast number of seats provided 
in airliners like the Super-Constellation. The second 
method is typified by BOAC’s Comet services where the 
attraction of the aircraft makes a first-class ticket worth 
while. Nevertheless KLM’s experiment—which is starting 
between Amsterdam and Johannesburg, a route served by 
the Comet—must be slightly disturbing to BOAC. 
Meanwhile, a second European rival, Sabena, has started 
flights from Manchester to New York, a convenience for 
provincial travellers that BOAC does not provide. 
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Wool Markets Settle Down 


RICES of raw wool now seem to have settled down at 
levels more or less in line with last season’s close. The 
early weakness in the primary markets soon disappeared 
when buyers found that the undertone was firm, and began 
to buy more vigorously. Fine merino wools are now 
only a shade below the closing levels of last season, 
with good topmaking 64’s at about 141d. per lb, clean 
landed basis UK. Prices of fine crossbred wools, and of 
medium and low qualities, are fully firm, for these types 
will be short until the New Zealand season opens at the 
end of October. The spot wools available in London 
continue to command a premium. The Bradford top 
market has advanced slightly, and 64’s B quality tops are 
now about 155d. per lb. Competition has been brisk at all 
auctions, with Britain and the Continent setting the pace. 
Japan has been active and a little buying is reported on 
Russian account, The United States does not usually enter 
the market until later in the season, when the better class 
wools come to auction. 

The stability of the wool markets has established confi- 
dence, and prices seem likely to hold their present levels 
for some time. Manufacturing activity in Britain and in 
most Continental countries and Japan is still running at a 
high level, and has improved slightly in the United States. 
In Bradford, most topmakers are fully sold forward until 
the end of the year, and a little business has been done for 
delivery in the New Year. Price resistance from the public 
would almost certainly check any appreciable advance in 
prices, and there are several possible developments which 
might depress them somewhat. Stocks of semi-manufactured 
wool must now be near normal, with correspondingly less 
prospect of aggressive buying to come. Again, the United 
States may impose higher duties on imports of raw wool and 
manufactures. At present prices, sterling area wool hardly 
attracts American buyers, and higher duties would not 
therefore directly affect American purchases of raw wool ; 
but they would probably depress imports of European 
woollen cloth, and so indirectly react on raw wool prices. 
Moreover, Japan has threatened to reduce imports of 
sterling area wool. Much depends on retail demand during 
the winter ; and though wool is statistically healthy, some 
caution about the longer-term outlook seems justified. 


Competition in Commercial Fuel 


GENERAL reduction of 3d. a gallon in commercial 

grades of petrol and of 4d. a gallon in derv is a 
mark of keener competition in the bulk petroleum fuel 
business. This is a market that has always been sensitive 
to price considerations—certainly more so than the ordinary 
private motorist. choosing among the various premium 
grades. It seems doubtful whether recent reductions in 
crude oil prices and tanker freights would account for the 
whole of the reductions that have been made. Part of 
the explanation may well lie in the success of the oil com- 
panies in persuading the motoring public that premium 
petrol is well worth its extra cost. About 40 per cent of 
the 23 million gallons of petrol sold in this country during 


By 
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the first half of the year is believed to have been premium 
grade, on sale for only five months out of the six. Before 
the war, premium sales accounted for about 30 per cent 
of the total. To have exceeded this proportion so hand- 
somely in the first stage of postwar freedom may not 
necessarily mean that it will always be so, for tastes may 
change and price may’ come to mean more to the average 
motorist than it apparently does now. But, whether the 
division of the market in these proportions is temporary 
or permanent, the result has been to increase the volume 
of commercial fuel for disposal. 

One reason for the popularity of premium petrols may 
rest upon the relatively slight difference between the prices 
of the different grades. Before the war, premium petrol 
(with tax) cost 1s. 7d. a gallon, 3d. a gallon more than the 
commercial grade. This was a difference of very nearly 
20 per cent. Before this week’s price reduction, the price 
margin was the same—gs. 24d. a gallon for commercial 
grade petrol and 4s. §4d. a gallon for some typical premium 
grades—but it represented a mere 6 per cent. There is the 
added complication of an intermediate grade marketed by 
Esso, and the companies supplied by Esso, now costing 23d. 
more than commercial petrol and 1d. less than the standard 
premium grades. The relative lack of sensitivity to these 
differences in price is further exhibited by the success of the 
still more expensive grade marketed by Esso. This costs 1d. 
more than the standard premium grades and is intended 
for highly tuned engines ; but it appears to be bought in 
quantity by ordinary motorists. 


Cheaper Cars at Paris 


1% Paris motor show, which opened a week ago, has 
been well supported by American, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and British exhibitors ; in fact several American 
manufacturers have brought over experimental cars for the 
express purpose of pitting them against new European 
designs. But the most. striking feature of the show has 
not been the styling trends displayed. The tone has 
been set instead by the decision of several British manu- 
facturers to choose this occasion to announce significant 
price reductions—a decision ai which they have been 
accompanied by: some of their French competitors. 
Among the British manufacturers, the Austin Motor 
Company has left the price of*its small A.30 unchanged 
for the time being at £355, but-has reduced the price of 
its medium powered A.40 by £18 to £449 (without pur- 
chase tax) and the price of its larger A.7o by £31 to 
£596. The cuts announced by the Rootes group follow 
much the same pattern ; the price of its smallest car, the 
Hillman, remains (probably temporarily) at £470, but the 
Humber Hawk has come down by £30 to £695, and the 
Sunbeam Talbot by £49 to £825. Prices of bigger Austin 
and Rootes models have also been reduced. Ford, Standard, 
and Vauxhall—all with new or fairly new models in produc- 
tion—have not felt it necessary to cut prices at this stage ; 
and nothing has yet been said about the future prices 
of Nuffield cars, now under the same management as Austin. 
These British reductions have found a parallel: in cuts 
made by French manufacturers ; the Simca Aronde has 


come down by roughly £46 to Frs. 599,000 (say, £600), 
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the small Renault by £15 to Frs. 414,000, and token cuts 
of {10 or less have been made in the prices of the bigger 
Renault and the Peugeot models. 


The Paris show owes much of its importance to the fact 
that this is the season when new models are usually intro- 
duced, in order to give dealers time to place orders for 
delivery by the spring ; in consequence, the Paris salon 
has acquired the reputation of being the place where the 
pace is set, in matters of price as well as style, for car sales 
during the twelve months until the next show, Because 
of its import restrictions, France is not an important, marke: 
for any motor manufacturers but the French. In the first 
quarter of the year, France imported only 666 British cars, 
537 from the United States, ror from Canada and 24 from 
Italy (figures for Western Germany are not available) ; and 
some of these must have been cars imported by 
foreign residents in France for their-own use, A rough 
comparison between the home salés of French manufac- 
turers (188,000 cars produced and 43,000 exported in six 
months) and the level of imports suggests that only about 
two per cent of the new cars going on to the Prench roads 
come from abroad. The timing of last week’s price reduc- 
tions was therefore prompted by the recognition that the 
1954 crop of new models is coming forward at a time of 
stiff and world wide competition for sales ; they were not 


intended as a special bait for the singularly unpromising 
market in France itself. 


Another Irish Loan ° 


ac {rish Government is building wisely upon the success 

of its much-publicised 5 per cent loan of last autumn 
and upon the general improvement in economic conditions 
since then. Subscription lists open in Ireland on Monday, 
and will close not later than Friday, for a £25 million issue 
of 45 per cent stock, 1973-78, offered for cash at 97. This 
is a big loan for Ireland, and surpasses last year’s offer by 
£5 million ; yet the circumstances have looked sufficiently 
propitious to justify a six-year addition to the maximum life 
(the dates of the 5 per cent loan are 1962-72) and a reduction 
of the gross redemption yield by about 4 per cent—to 4} 
per cent at the issue price. Even so, this year’s offer com- 
pares at least as favourably with British Government stocks 
as last year’s did. The most nearly comparable British 
stock—this year’s 4} per cent Electricity Stock, 1974-79— 
offers 44 per cent to the final date. 


British investors may feel that the margin offered by the 
Irish stock comfortably compensates for the fact that it is 
not a British trustee stock. It has, of course, trustee status 
in Ireland, and also carries tax privileges of interest both 
inside and outside the Republic. Interest is payable without 
deduction of income tax, and both principal and interest will 
be exempt from all Irish taxation, present or future, if. the 
stock is in the beneficial ownership of a person neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Ireland. Exemption 
from Irish income tax will, moreoyer, be granted to all 
persons “ ordinarily ” non-resident, irrespective of domicile. 
For Irish residents there is the special privilege that the 


aoc will be accepted at face value im payment of Irish death 
uties. 


Pa See 
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(AND FREIGHTERS) 


Which earns more——a ton of steel for freighters 
or a ton of steel for fish-hooks? Fish-hooks, 
every time. All fish-hooks are made of steel. 
They are sold all over the world. And every ton 
sold to America earns 350,000 dollars. 


Fish-hooks are made from high carbon, 
5-gauge wire rod and are usually bench drawn. 
The highest proportion of this hand working is 
done in Sheffield. It can be as fine as .008"; and 
is seldom thicker than .166" diameter. Thus does 
steel service Britain’s quality exports. 


Note for anglers: A reassuring fact is that 
Izaak Walton was not only a Freeman of the 
Ironmongers’ Company but gave his occupation 
on his marriage certificate as “ ironmonger ”’. 


| STEEL came une 


S64 THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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JOR THE PETROLEUM 
Peat there are 
unknown continents 
to be explored in his 
laboratory. 

Already crude 
petroleum has yielded 
chemicals that play an ; 
indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials a¥ 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil ané 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 

This is but a beginning. Im the research laboratories ‘of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being discovered 
for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 





pli |THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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Between those regions rich in growing crops, a people happy, free from want and— 
on the other side—undeveloped land, a hard living, fear, stands the power barrier. 
Yet min can use power,.electric or diesel power, to burst through this barrier; ~ 

to bring abundant harvests to lands barren for centuries; to clear jungles and ‘ 
carry the machinery of real progress to the people. 

Communications are the life lines of that progress. They take the strain of pioneer 
development and provide the constant link between the old lands and the new. 
Throughout the world The Brush Group equipment is exported — bringing 

power to new lands and giving the people in the world a better standard of living. 


BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


Twenty-five diesel-electric locomotives of over 1,000 h.p., powered by Mirrlees 
engines, are now being built for Ceylon railways by Brush Bagnall Traction Ltd. 
This important export order, worth over £1 million, was obtained by these members 
of The Brush Group against considerable world-wide competition. 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes. 





The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. e Petters Ltd. « J. and H. pLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. e Mirriees, Bickerton arfd Day, Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT :>DUKE STREET-ST. JAMES’S -LGNDON S8.W.1.- AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
G 702 
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Forward Arbitrage 


FTER five months of successful operation, the scheme 
A for arbitrage between the seven main foreign exchange 
markets of Western Europe has now been extended to cover 
forward as well as spot transactions. Until Monday of this 
week forward dealings were subject to the same bilateral 
estrictions as had impeded spot dealings until May of this 
year. An authorised British bank could buy, say, forward 
guilders from another British bank or from a Dutch one— 
put it could not buy forward guilders in Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Western Germany, Sweden or Switzerland 
unless prior approval had been obtained from the 
exchange control authorities of the countries concerned). 
Now it is allowed to do so, provided the forward purchase 
is for a period of three months or less. 

When they introduced the original arbitrage scheme last 
May, the authorities made no secret of the fact that this 
extension Of the arrangements was contemplated, provided 
the trial rum gn spot dealings did not run upon any unfore- 
seen rocks. ‘In consequence of this, and of the fact that no 
real distortions had sprung up in cross forward rates of the 
currencies concerned, the market has taken the new freedom 
in its stride without any significant rate adjustments. Mean- 
while sterling continues to bump around fairly happily just 
above the middle point of its parity against the dollar ; at 
Wednesday’s close the spot rate in London was $2.80:%, 
while forward dollars were quoted at ‘*-** cent premium. 


Wheat’s Stable Front 


HEAT prices are magnificently insensitive to the 

massive world surpluses. The steep fall in Chicago 
future prices was halted weeks ago and they have recently 
fluctuated by only a few cents on either side of $1.90 a 
bushel. The Canadian Wheat Board’s class 11 price, which 
now seems to be setting the standard for “ non-agreement ” 
wheat in the world market, dropped by a few cents last 
month but has since been very steady at about $1.97 to 
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$1.98 cents a bushel for No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat. 
Its class 1 price for the same quality wheat sold under the 
International Wheat Agreement has had to come down to 
the same level. The two prices have in fact been virtually 
identical since the new agreement began on August Ist. 
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But taking into account the premium of the Canadian dollar 
over the American, the class 1 price was for several weeks 
only fractionally below the IWA maximum of US 2.05 
cents a bushel and is now a mere six cents below it. 

The relative stability of wheat prices at present levels, 
for which American support operations can take the credit, 
would prompt the conclusion that the adjustment to condi- 
tions of glut has gone far enough. It would be incredible 
if that were to prove to be the case. The pressure on wheat . 
prices may in any event soon be increased by the recent 
passage of a bill which requires the American Administra- - 
tion to sell some of its huge surpluses of farm products to” 
foreign countries for payment in local currencies. In the 
financial year ending next June the Administration must sell 
farm products to a value of not less than $100 million 
and not more than $250 million in this way. Though wheat 
may at first be outside this new type of American export 
promotion scheme it is unlikely that it will be excluded for 
ever. Other wheat-exporting nations could hardly allow 
such competition to go unchallenged. Canada, which has 
been blessed with three bumper harvests in succession, 
would certainly react sharply for, unlike the United States, 
it is wholly dependent on the export market for disposing of 
its wheat, and it cannot afford to give it away. 


Bigger Business in Shoes 


HE shoe industry, which was badly hi by last year’s 
£E retail slump, has shared the general recovery of the 
consumer goods trades, If the experience of this week’s 
two shoe exhibitions is any guide, active trade seems likely 
to continue. Both appeared to be far better attended than 
they were in previous years and the holding of two separate’ 
exhibitions simultaneously, one of which is supported only 
by a handful of manufacturers whose business lays more 
stress on fashion than on quantity production, docs not 
appear to dissipate the interest in them. 

The market for shoes is. highly sensitive to price, and the 
industry’s troubles in past years have been directly due to 
high selling prices. Considerable reductions have been 
effected during the past eighteen months, to the great 
benefit of the industry, largely by a change in methods. 
The two most important developments in the industry 
are the change from stitching as a means of joining the sole 
to the upper of the shoe and the adoption of various 
cementing techniques in its stead, and the general intro- 
duction of a variety of synthetic sole materials as 
highly competitive alternatives to leather. Neither of 
these developments is new, but it has taken some time 
for their effects to spread through the industry, and also 
for the technique of using them to be perfected so that 
the consumer sees no discernible difference in quality. It 
seems probable that the use of synthetic sole materials will 
be carried a stage further, reducing the process of moulding 
the sole and attaching it to the upper to a single operation ; 
at least one major manufacturer has gone a long way in 
this direction and has greatly reduced his costs and prices. 

The production of shoes was running at a rate of nearly 
12 million a month by midsummer, compared with less - 
than 9.5 million in the same period of 1952. At the same 
time, the value of shoe sales by the retailers have fallen. 
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During the first half of the retail year—that is February to 
July—sale of the big shops were 2 per cent lower in value, 
those of the independent retailers, unchanged. Since this 
period of 1952 was one of generally poor business, the rise 
in production coupled with a drop in the value of sales 
indicates that the fall in prices must have _ been 
considerable to offset to this extent the market rise in 
turnover. 


Private Trading in Magnesium 


orp Wooton, the new Minister of Materials, has 

lost little time in ridding his department of one of 
the last five materials in which it deals. Public trading in 
magnesium will end on January rst, and licences to import 
from dollar and non-dollar sources will~be freely issued 
to private traders. Thereafter, only jute, tungsten, sul- 
phuric acid materials and flax will remain under the 
Ministry’s control. 

Magnesium, which is an ultra-light metal of special 
interest to the aircraft and motor industries, reverted to 
Government control in 1951, when world supplies became 
extremely short as a result of rearmament. Consumption 
in this country has declined this year, owing mainly to 
increased competition from aluminium and to the stretch- 
ing out of the defence programme. Supplies available to 
the Ministry have been in excess of Britain’s present re- 
quirements of some 4,000 tons a year and the surplus has 
been transferred to the strategic reserve. 

The Ministry’s contracts with Canadian and Norwegian 
suppliers expire on December 31st or March 31st. Pro- 
duction at the Government-owned plant near Manchester 
will cease at the end of March. The privately-owned 
plant on the same site will cease producing on Government 
account at the same time, but it hopes to continue opera- 
tions for the private trade. Although costs of production 
have always been lower in countries like Canada and 
Norway, which have ample supplies of cheap hydro-electric 
power, the British company believes it can secure economies 
from a modified process based on imported raw material, 
and it also has the advantage of being a large producer of 
magnesium alloys. 

The Ministry’s price for virgin magnesium is £322 a 
ton, delivered. This is an equalised price that takes into 
account the higher costs of domestic production. Private 
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buyers should be able to obtain Canadian aluminium for 
about £285 a ton, delivered UK. 
initially be issued by the Board of Trade on an individual! 
basis to enable the Ministry to follow the trend of demand 
for the imported product, but it is intended to grant open 
general licences later on. If private buyers have any diffi- 
culty in arranging contracts for next year the Ministry will 
no doubt help them out from its own stocks. 


Import licences will 


SHORTER NOTES 


The latest productivity report to be published by a team 


from the Anglo-American Council on Productivity deals not 
with a single industry but with methods of production 
control applicable to all industries. The possible value of 
these reports to British manufacturers seems to diminish 
sharply when the teams switch from the technicalities of a 
single industry to broad generalities; in this case the 
members reported, in part, that “there was little seen with 
which the team was not already familiar either from personal 
experience ... or from written information available in this 
country.” 


* 


Wholesalers’ sales of textiles rose sharply during the late 


summer from 67 in July to 78 in August (1950= 100). 
There is usually a seasonal rise in sales at this time of year, 
when the wholesalers begin to deliver autumn and winter 
stock to the shops, but the rise is much sharper than it was 
twelve months ago when the index moved only 4 points, 
from 63 to 67° The value of stocks has been rising during 
the past four months and by August the index had reached 
104 ; but this is only 6 points higher than in August, 1952, 
when the level of sales was 11 points lower than it was 
this year. These figures suggest that the expansion in retail 
sales is expected to continue. 


* 
The president of the Society of Motor Manufacturers 


and Traders indicated this week that the motor industry is 
beginning to think in terms of long-term credits for its 
export customers, who are in a better position to demand 
them than they were when cars were scarcer. Like the air- 
craft industry, the motor industry may turn to the City for 
help in financing such credits rather than attempt to meet 
them out of its own resources. 


| Company Notes 


GLAXO LABORATORIES. 
Despite import restrictions abroad, world- 
wide over-production of antibiotics and 
general fears of a puncturing of the 
“wonder drug” boom, the Glaxo group 
has been able to report another increase 
in net profits, from £1,503,000 to 
£1,585,000, for the year to June 30th. last. 
Trading profits have fallen from 
£3,278,000 to £2,823,000; but taxation 
has absorbed only £1,238,000, compared 
with £1,775,000. The directors of this 





traditionally cautious company have, 
therefore, decided to increase the final 
dividend to 12} per cent, making 174 per 
cent for the year ; the dividend for 1951-52 
was the equivalent of 15 per cent on the 
present capital, after allowance for the one- 
for-one scrip issue made last year. 

The fall in trading prefits had been 
foreshadowed in the chairman’s statement 
a year ago. Sir Harry Jephcott spoke 
then of stringent import licensing, of un- 
favourable export sales and “more than 





proportionate” falls in profitability, 
delays in receiving payment for goods 
already shipped and of the need to set 


Years ending June 5 
1952 1955 

Group profits (after all £ £ 
charges, but before taxa- 
TROD) Fs od ck pc Ribs tN 
Pees a ei 
Obsolescence and replace- 


3,278,000 2,825,00 
1,775,000  1,258,00 


WON heck ees 250,000 250,000 
General reserve.......... 500,000 650,00! 
PUBMONE, WB. css ska: 50,000 100,000 
Other reserves .20.0.5... 350,000 250,00! 


Ordinary dividend (per 
CORN i 5 eas ws ce 15 17! 
Carry forward 307,171 - 376,000 


ee ewe eee ee 


aside special provisions in an exchange 
reserve. 


In~ these circumstances, it is 4 
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little surprising that the market had 
apparently expected better results and a 
bigger increase in the dividend than the 
per cent now recommended. Shortly 
-fore the release of the preliminary state- 
ent, the 10s. ordinary shares stood at 
‘4s,, which would have offered a yield of 
only about 4 per cent on the 17} per cent 
idend. By Wednesday evening they 
d come back to 41s. 9d., to yield about 
per cent. This is still not a generous 
vield. Even when all allowance is made 
or the company’s progressive record in 
hemical research—where its activities 
re so widespread that the name “ Glaxo ” 
now rather a misnmomer—and for the 
imple cover to the new dividend, the 
ares seem quite high enough. The fact 
that a fall in net profits was apparently 
originally expected as a result of the reces- 
on of 1952—which did not, in the event, 
fully develop—may be a warning of dis- 
ppointments to come if the long-forecast 
vorid recession of 1954 should after all 
et under way. 


* 


MONTAGUE BURTON. For 
the year to March 31st last, Montague 
Burton, the tailors and manufacturing 
lothiers, have been able to show a net 
profit of £182,646, compared with a loss 
of £566,188 for the previous year; but 
this has been made possible only by 
the transfer of £487,045 net from the 
{1,000,000 that was taken out of general 
reserve last year to cover losses on forward 
commitments. The two main problems 
that the group has had to face have been 
its large overdraft and its high level of 
stocks. The overdraft was reduced last 
year from £6,176,461 to £3,954,890, but 
this was effected only during the last five 
months of the year ; previously the over- 
draft was running “ at a very high figure ” 
and necessitated an increased charge for 
bank interest that ate severely into profits. 
Stocks have been reduced from 
£13,716,331 to £10,511,472 ; but they are 
still disquietingly high, and the chairman 


declares that they 
realisation problems.” 
In order to be ready to face these prob- 
lems the group (which last year applied 
no less than £1,600,000 towards writing 
off stocks in hand) has stripped the 
general reserve of its last £500,000, and 
has used this for strengthening the stock 
contingencies reserve. Although it is 
true that the accounts reflect the after 
effects of the debacle of 1951-52 rather 
than fresh disappointments in 1952-53, 
they must be regarded as bringing dismal 
news to ordinary shareholders, who 
receive no dividend this year and who 
received no final dividend for L9§I-§2. 
Since the end of the financial year the 
company has acquired control of Jackson 
the Tailors Limited, and has strengthened 
its board of directors thereby. But the 


Years to Mar. 31. 
1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings —— i f 
[Trading profit. . . Dr.271.390 472,420 
Depreciatio 220.442 255 582 
Bank and othe 89,304 242,370 
Tax Nil 70,000 
Fhe 066,188 182, 646 
Ordinary dividends .... 70,218 Nil 


present “ difficult 


r interest 
tion 


cent) a ae 6* 


384,108 


Nil 
20,187 


iation . 9,730,576 9,580,579 

sset 5,302,559 5,316,029 

Stocks ..... 13,716,331 10,511,472 

Cash wet 121,668 177,239 

Bank overdrafts 5,176,461 3,954,890 

Reserves ,827,259 5,244,555 

Ordinary shat ,229.163 2,229,163 

* Interim dividend only; no final dividend was 
paid for 1951-52. 


rn & < 


e < apital ; 


chairman, Air Commodore C. F. Benson, 
sees no reason to hope for any “ marked 
improvement” in the current year’s 
trading results, though he views the 
“ succeeding years” with confidence. The 
chairman makes no reference to take-over 
rumours in his statement. The 1os. 
ordinary shares, which have been as low 
as 12s. during this year, now stand at 
about 23s. 3d. At that price they are a 
purely speculative investment. 





SECURITY YIELDS 


ORDINARY SHARES: “Financial Times” Index 


2'2% CONSOLS: gross yield 


! 
a9 
aenlees apts aniip eaiesihen te 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 1955-65: gross redemption yield to latest date 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Nex: Account vegins October 14th 
Next Contango Day October 14th 


Nex settlement Day October 20. 


Tue markets continued in cheerful fettle 
until the middle of this week. On Mon- 
day, markings reached 12,250, the highest 
level for any day since May 7, 1951, and 
the Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares stood at 128.5, its peak for 
the year. Gilt-edged in this period were 
steady—the undated stocks perhaps barely 
so, but the dated stocks were firm. It was 
not until after business hours on Monday 
that the Bank of England announced the 
satisfactory response to the new 3 per cent 
Exchequer Stock 1962-63 offered at 99}; 
applications totalled {341 million—per- 
haps £100 million higher than originally 
expected—and they received allocation in 
full. Dealings in the stock opened on 
‘Tuesday around the issue price. 

Then, on Wednesday, profit-taking set 
in; and there was a sharp reversal of 
trend, particularly in shares that had pre- 
viously been forced up by speculative 
buying. Other adverse factors were a 
renewal of weakness on Wall Street, the 
disturbing news from British Guiana and 
some sharp falls in commodity prices. 
The effect on gilt-edged was comparatively 
slight ; losses rarely exceeded ;‘s although 
34 per cent War Loan came back by 4, to 
853 compared with 8514 a week before. 
In the industrial section, however, par- 
ticularly in draperies and stores, falls were 
substantial. “ Gussies,” which had risen 
by 3s. 9d. to 61s. on Monday, came back 
to 58s. 6d. on Wednesday. Unilevers and 
BSA were among the few exceptions to 
the general weakness. The Financial 
Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
had relapsed to 127.7 by Wednesday’s 
close, but this was still 0.8 points higher 
than a week before. 

Among other sections of the market, 
foreign bonds have steadily lost ground 
throughout the week, particularly Japanese 
issues. Kaffirs have been quietly firm, but 
base metal shares have moved irregularly 
with declines predominating. Oils have 
kept steady, and there has been a slightly 
better tendency in teas. Rubbers lost 
ground on the further fall in the price of 
the commodity. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 













Security Indices Yields 
1953 ———— ———— 
| Fixed 2% 
Ord.* | ‘jan? | Com |. 





| 
126-9 | 111-24 


ae 5-57 
1...) 127-7 | 111-15 5:54 
» 2s. 128-5 | 111-12 5-51 
"Ba. 4 228-5 | M135 5-51 
6. | 128-4 | 111-35 5-52 
7...) 127-7 | 111-36 






9,454 
1} 9,537 
2; 9,509 
(Jan. 5)] ,, 5) 12,250 
6 
7 


| 106-66} ,, | 10,070 
i , 10,351 


; 
128-5 | 111-43 
(Oct. 2) (Sept. 21 
4 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 
May 20); 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


tT 1928= 100. 





Jan. 1 to Oet. 7 | 










| BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED 


} 
j 
—|} 


War Bonds 23% "52-54. . | 1004 | 100} | 
Exchequer 2}% 1955 ....) 1004 
Exchequer 3% 1960 
Exchequer 3% °62-63.... 
Serial Funding 1}°%, 
Serial Funding 13% 1954. 
Serial Funding 3% 1955. .; 101 4 | 
onds 24% °54-56.../ 1008 

Funding 23% "52-57 
Nat. Def. 3°%.°54-58 
War Loan 3% "55-59 
Savings Bonds 3%, ’55-65.) 
Funding 24% °56-61 
iFunding 3% °59-69 
Funding 3% °66-68 
‘Funding 4% 60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70. 
Savings Bonds 24% °64-67) 
Victory 4% °20-76 
Savings Bonds 3% '65-75. 
Consols 4% aft. Feb, ’57.. 
34% aft. April ’61. 
24% aft. April '75. 
3% aft. April ’66. .| 


War 


Conv. 
Treas. 
Treas. 
Treas. 
Treas. 
Redemption 3% '86-96. . . 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec, ’52 


Consols 24% 


Br 


Br. Elec. 3% - 
Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 
. Elec. 34% °76-7 
. Frans. 3% °78-88 .... 
. Traas. 3% ’68-73 ... 
. Trans. 4% °72-77 eee 
Gas 3% 790-95... ...4. 


ar 
Br 
Br 
Br 


Br. 
Br. 
Br. 
{¢) To earliest date. 
alculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. 
average life 12 years approximately. 


Prices, 1953 
Jan.1 to Oct, 7, STOCKS AND 


| High FOREIGN BONDS 


| 


| Last Two 
Dividends ' 
(a) (b) (ce) | 


| 58/13 | 


Free of tax. 
4) To earliest date. 
or 9 months ; yield basis 16%. 
(0) Yield basis 8 
15% after capital bonus. {s) 


Aust. 34% 65-69 ....| 
N. Zealand 34% 62-65) 
S. Africa 34% °54-59. || 
L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. .| 
Liverpool 3% "54-64, || 
IP.L.A. 34% '66-71. ..| + 
‘Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89) 102 

Austria 44% °34-59. . .| 
iChinese 5% 1913 


914 | 
954 | 
99} | 
73% | 
| 95% 
92} 8 
1044 | 101 
75¢ | 
213 | 
708 | 


954 
| 139§ | 119 





Japan 5% 1907...... 


ORDINARY 


| Banxs & Discount | 
¢ a Barclays “B” £ 
6 a\Liloyds “A” £1 pd 
8 a\Midland {1, fully pd..| 
84a\N. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd. 
9 a\Westminster £4, #1 pd.) 
Tha Alexanders £2, {1 
5 a\Nat. Disc. “B” £1 
5 a'Union Disc. £1 


OO e@oOM~VW 
oe 


ro] 


PRS ESSE SESS 


7 a\Chart. Bk. of India él 


25 Oho 
—+ 
=... 


20ta'Pearl £1, fully 
105 ¢/ Prudential ‘A’ 


alculated on gross basis. 
(g) Includes 2° 


Price, Price, | 
Sept.30, Oct. 7, 
1953 


| 100 4 
§ | 1013 
ars 
, 1953. 99/18/94, 100/19 
| 99% 
101 8 | 
1003 
100; | 
| 101 #8 | 
1013* | 
97 x 
973* 
92}* 
| 94 
+ 1004* | 


101 # 
94 it | 


(1} To latest date. 


' Price, | 
Sept.30,' Oct. 7,| Oct. 7, 
1953 | 1953 1953 


: ital bonus, 
ield basis 124% after capi 


eee Or, 
~, 


a . 
PHAAADH ARVANA IOB WINDER OOOO RWWO o: 


DO DO BO DO FO DO DO DO DO DO DO DO DO DO NO DO DO DO DO DO DO DO BO DO DDD ee et at et et Be es ee 


8 


>I , 
et ee a. 
wooOorp: 


— 
No FOP OOMAwO Ww 


~~ 
“NOP OS OO OPON OPH KHO TIM LDOWsA 


(§) Net yields are 
* Ex dividend. 


Price, 


904 903 
95 944 
984 984 
73 73 
954 | 95% 
91 92 
102 
74 75 
144 15} 
68 | 69 
3a 33 
13? | «137 
| Price, | Price, | 
Sept.30,, Oct. 7,| Oct. 7, 
1953 1953 
| 67 | 68/- 
55/- | 55/6 
13/6 | 14/6 
13/- | 73/- 
82/6 | 82/6 
80/~ | 83/6 
51/6 | 52/- 
48/— | 48/6 
35/6 | 36/- 
41/6 | 42/- 
9 9 
eit it 
38 S72 
123/9 (125/- 
‘ 18/- 
i 31 fm 31/6 
8/9 8/9 


(a) Interim dividend, 
o Centenary bonus ; 
Coronatien bonus, not 
(p) Also 5% 
tal bonus, 


Jan.1 to Oct. 7 
iw 


fj 
i] 


OAD ORK AR! 
| 


WOOK D A OWhOLo? 


ee ee ee 


~ 
_ ~ 


_ 
~ 


ae 
Dine 
eee 


bee 
ma 








PANNA PWN RWI NB BNA WDD Gi PO DD DO DOH DO Wh P| 





|| 


PF PPA W DM 
~ 
Ae rmNm WOOO: 
Tee me ee ee es u 
SSS S! 


> £0 PREAH! 


ot et 
3 


| Sept Ost. 


ALLA tttitaantatettemtttetani:| | sms 
. 


AOAAD AWN APLLWPARAD AM 


5 5 VOC eee 
t | 43} ater. Nickel. 38 | 38 


_ (6) Final dividend, 
Yield basis 14%. 
included in yield. 
capital distribu 


Last T 
tet tye |) ORDINARY 

as a a TY — "ENGn A ene ane D NOS arnap ane — 
{ GicBS.A. os met 


5 aCammell Laird 5/-... 


Guest Keen N'fold £1. 52/9 


MeyelVickers £1 
1 ic. ers ree © @@e eee 
i TEXTIL 


ES 
4 alBradford Dyers £1... 
|Brit. Celanese 10/-.... 


12 
740 Coats (J. & P.) £1....) 45/- 
Shecourtanids Bes des xcs 45 


5 a Lanes. Cotton {1..... 
16 b 


ELECTRICAL 
12}b\Assoc. Elect. {1...... 
8 b Brit. Insulated {1.... 
5 a\English Elect. i ees 
1}0\General Elect. 
| Motor & A 
34a Bristol Aero 10/-..... 
4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 
T$c\De Havilland £1..... 
15 ¢Ford Motor {1....... 


se eee 


6 a Hawker Siddeley £1..| 44/— 


25 ¢Leyland Motors {1... 


2 a Raleigh Ind. {1..,...| 28/1 


10 Rolls Royce {1 ...... 

12 ¢Standard Motor 5/-... 
SHops & Stores 

5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-. . 


124a/Debenhams 4/- ......| 36/9 


174d|Lyons (J.) “A” £1... 
35 b Marks & Spen. “A” 5/- 
20 a’ Woolworth 5/-....... 


Om 
30 5 Anglo-Iranian {1.... 


23a Burmah Ojl {1....... 55 
12 b Royal Dutch 100 f.. . 
107 5jShell Reg. {1:....... 

5ta Trinidad L’holds 5/-. . 

SHIPPING 
2ja'Cunard {1 ...... ses 

6 aiP. & O. Def. {1...... 

10 ¢ Royal Mail {1 ......, 
| MUSCELLA’ 


NEOUS 

5 aj\Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
15 c/Bowater Paper {1.... 
4 aBrit. Aluminium {1 .. 
ope kx. Amer. Tob, 10/-. 
a\Canadian Pacific $25. 
64a Carreras “B” ee cde 
10 a Decea Record 5/- .... 
17}c\Dunlop Rubber {1 .. . 
6 ailmp. Chemical £1 ..*! 
84a'Imp. Tobacco {1..... 


‘ c'$1-50a\Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... 


74a London Brick a. eee 


StaiTate & Lyle £1......1 63 


T4a'Tube Investments i. 

2 a\Turner & Newall £1. . 
b\Unilever {1 . 2.02.05. 
Tea & Russer 

Tic Allied Sumatra £1... . 


Nil a\Jhanzie Tea {1 ...... 
oe Sua Betong £1) 38/9 


20 aAnglo-Amer. 20 2 
534$5|Blyvoor 2/6..... S04 


60 *a|Daggafontein 5/-..... 
80 aiDe ee 5/- Bearer. . 


17}c\Johannesburg Con. {1) 53 


50 ajRhokana {7........, 


* Ex dividend. 


New York Closing Prices 





Sept Oct. 
30 |.7 
. $ $ 
m. Smelting. 27 27 
Am. Viscose ..| 37% | 39 
1. of Amer..| 2] 2 
ef ee 66 
n. Elec,....] 7 7 
en. Motor... 57 


47 


cash bonus ; 


. Pe ghe dividend. sea as at 754% of face valu’. 
ield 








/ 
Patons & Baldwins {1) 66 


| 38/14 | 


Sree ts 6 

Std. Oil of N.J. 685 | J 
S, Steel... .) 35 iC 
estinghouse. 
oolworth ... 


basis 18-6’ 
(!) To latest date. ‘of 174% for- 
in oft Dividend 174% for 


basis 197% gross. (uw) Yield basis 30%. "(v) Yield basis ‘o> 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Net 
Yield, 
Oct. 7, | 

1953 


& 


— 

oS 

ieclen 
oonnL 





40/- 
64/ 
28/- 


63/9 


37/9* 
38/9 


ts fe : ms 
SOHO AN OOH ALPHAIMBUIMAAROIARIER AHA TER awawa COMMU AaH 


18 jl 


Sept 
30 
$ 


Inter Paper. . 514 
Nat. Distill. ..; 17 | 
Sears Roebuck ra 


9 


43} | 
43} | 





— 


fred freed frneed feed fred 


oe 


we Yo 30M Sr 


jad poet 5 
= 


me ~2- 
Or cies as 


» 12% pail 
months; yie! 
(7) Yield basis 





1953 


By 
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The following list shows the most recent dgte on which each statistica\ -page appeared. 


& a 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
S t a t ] boy t ] C fy Prices and Wages............... Oct. 3rd Western Europe : 


Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Oct. 3rd 
POE sisccsnscscesecuseecios Sept. 19th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
External TON iei nes censstiine Sept. 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 19th 


Industrial Profits ............... Aug. Ist Umited States cc. ccincceceddccce Sept. 26th 








UK Production and Consumption 

















M= Monthly averages or calertdar months. W = Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1952 | 1953 
Unit 
| 1950 | 1951 1952 June July August May | June July | August 
t 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
index : | | 105 
Al sbMAMG ieee device ec Rdits coves 11948 = 10 114 117 114 112{ 102 | 98 123} 118 110} —-106* 
Mining and quarrying .............-ee8- a 104 108 | 109 106 | 94 | 94 110 | 105 84 | 
Building and contracting ..... ceesousewa ss 105 101 104 110 | 102 | 105 bet sig ars 
Gas, electricity and water ..........00+- wi 116 124 127 108; 104/ 103 119 | 116 110 | 
Monutsebuiine. MOU Lins sacs osassesscas a 116} 121 115 113; 102| 97 126| 121 112 | 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | in 116 | 127 127 126 | lil 104 eae ee oe | 
VEDIO << cr ince cevec ses ncesenscceses e 121; 124 123 124; 110) % 139 130 
Cheanbemh: t5eiBhSs oa cig cee cceerccccene pa 124 134 131 129 | 115 116 ~ pres ies 
Textiles and clothing............++e8. | 117 116 99 86 | 83 80 118} 12 oe | 
BASIC MATERIALS | | | 
Production of : 
Coal. (} 0c: epeebeedecdvédedtccesescene | W | 000 tons 4,149 | 4,275 4,332 4,228 | 3,765 | 3,736 4,332 | 4,160 3,376 3,637 
Pig WOM cc o's phx nbd te xyes cums sdcaceces cat, @ 185 | 186 202 200 202 | 202 215 211} 202) 204 
Steel, ingots and castingS.............0+. W : 313| 301 310 313 274} 280 351 | 338 217; 291 
Sulphami GUN cas tings. chews cncaecee ots | M ‘ 150-2 | 133-8 | 125-5] 105-0| 103-0) 98-1] 153-4| 147-4] 147-3) 
Newsprint... cscs ccccccscorseocccses | Wi “ 10°46 | 10-13} 10-32 11-17 7:26 | 7-81 13-11} 11°86 9-91 | oe 
Electricity (") ..ccecccccccesceses etierakta | M | mon. kwh 4,543 | 4,964 6,166 4,127 4,108 | 4,001 4,856 4,626 4.489 | 4,391 
' i i 
MANUFACTURING 
Vente production : : 
otton yarn, Single .....cccosseee cocese | W} ma. b 20-23 20-71 14-82 10-97 10-76 11-62 18-45 | 17-04 15-46 15-99 
Worsted DONT ve iin 36 8ok cava ucescaee cee tae om 18-91 | 16-61 | 14-84 11-90 14-38 | 12-63 17-14} 18-30 18-32 Sp 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ....... | M a 30-94 | 32:00; 23-59 11-74 15-41 | 15°34 36°62 | 35-04 37-06 28-80 
, , Staple fibre. | M | a 14-44 | 13-93 10-59 2-40 4-57; 5-75 17-57 17-62 18-22 13-00 
Cotton cloth, woven .....0ceeeeseeeeees | W | mn. yds 40°38; 42-3 | 32-5 26-9 20-1) 28:8 35-8; 36-1 25-2 35:9 
Wool fabrics, Woven ......eceeesecences | M (mn. sq yd 37-5 | 4-8 | 31-5 25-6 31-5 25-9 31-1) 4-0 36:0 a 
| | i 
Engineering production : 
Psonnae fork and chassiS,........+see0s | W| '000s 10:05; 915) 8-62 8-20) 1:51 | 5-34} 12-65 11-51} 13-21 | 7-26 
Commercial vehicles and chassis........-- | Wy n 5-02) 496) 4-65 4-40; 4°52 | 2°56 4:92) 4:35 4-57 2-87 
Metal-working machine tools. .......+++++ | M | 000 tons 9-63 | 11-09} 12-58] 13-04) 11-54) 9-60) 15-13) 11:82 11-78 os 
Internal combustion engines ........+++- | M |*O0OOBHP 298 | 353 | 331 328 302 | 236 332 | 308 332 , 
cerman eto ING ACTIVITY | | 
Se eee a 000s | 16-51 | 16-24 19-99] 20-47| 19-99| 17-82] 26-01| 26:60| 27-21| 24-84 
For private OWNErS .......seeceeseeeeees | M a 2-28 | 1°88; 2-86 2-715 | 2-76| 2-71 4-61, 5°22) 5°55 5°52 
For local housing authorities ........s0- M " 13-64 | 13-55 | 16-11] 16-59) 16-08) 14°38) 20:15 | 20-15 | 20-09| 18-04 
Othe: seccccuiee his ces knio be ee M ” 0-60 0-81 1-03 113) 1b) 0-715 1:25 | 1-25 1:56 1:27 
. cc SALE S8(*) | a ' | 
ex uses : v. value 
Total home sales ........ecseeceees Javse. | 1950= 100 100 104 90 64 63 = a = a a 
ro s and children’s wear ......++e+«+ | ” a pe = po 7 55 92 78 710 68 
nee | te. fee ey OE ee ee 
ae SALES8(') Weekly | 
e re : 
Mame no Fees = weeny | 300; 109} 227) ae] 217] 209] =126| «=| 
Clothing and footwear i dd 1950 100 100 | 110 110 109 113 91 126 109 117 
Household g00lS .....csscsccs-csccccess : 100 | 108 102 87 101 s9} ll 95 | 113 
Chu sande etacessocncbes | 
independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear ........+++seeeees 100 | 100 95 90 102 80 109 89 101 
Caothing snd S00tWORi is ves ccna ys 100 112 109 90 97 94 125 | 10) 111 
, | 
Rests: mates STOCKS LS 
ma 
y 12,423 | 46,115 | 16,311 | 16,531 | 17,703 | 17,767 | 13,895 | 15, are 15,815 | 15,861 
: om, distributed PD. anwsccnscccccceos oe 000 tons po oa oa a vas 44 oon | 
Came ee aa a wees es 2 104-3 | 113-4] 132-0] 106-8| 107-6) 121-2] 182-5) 185-9 | 138-6 
Su ey Peewee wee eames seeseraereeseeanee ” 81-1 99-4 211-8 148-6 186-2 199-1 160-5 159- 4 142° 8 
Nona t Sess eC oeeeseseseeeeerereeeeee ” 99-0 109-9 189-7 162-9 166-0 166-8 157-9 i 2 143-1 
Softwood soit etockant Se ie at SPN ie ania 1000 stds. 217 724 616 657 677 672 618 | 753 
Textiles : Av. value eS 
Wholesale houses, total(") ....-.++++ cite 1950= 100 = = 2 1 = 2 ue 108 100 eh 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear(")... ” i 


@) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 




















Coa i Crude petroleum Electricity 
i 3 ia ee ives - 
necgneeieintnnenit sent eae canoes ne 
pee EVEE RS CF husteaiia 1 Caname India S. Africa |. Canada | Pakistan }| Australia | Canada India ~\N, Zealand, S. A 
catendar months AUSLTTa Atiat ane we Like Pe et Seas OSs So BAN ee RE EY 
000 tons million kwh 
pene c% at 4 e106). yo | 118 | 
1Q%R 973 80! 2 3 1,305 j oe 363 : 
7" eesti aes 1,468| 1,216 2:86 2142 | | 875 4,785 | ~ 288 | 
19 eehles avskian 1,620; 1,153 3,019 | 2,235 | 942 “s | l 
. 402 907 5. | 2.249 1,017 5,748 531 254 l 
‘e, : "396 917| 3,15 2,322 | eB fc 1121 | 5,765 560 336] 1 
tt 1469 939 | 5,148 2,279 | 6 ee o, 5,265 | ed 277 | 
‘161 917 i gue eos 08 eer | ‘ 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
’ a S ad Say Canada | p) wv Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia| Canada India |S. Africa Australia | Canada |S. Af 4 
sia ro aris ‘ ; Renae : , : ee ' --~-—— _ -- t ——— _ — -— aes a 
"ee 000 snes . "000 fine ounces 
; We ste 5 Nai SMO Ne aN 
: 17-7 | 17-7 4°2 30-0 5-31 100 | 96 | 78 25 132-7 394 | 1,01 
- 18-1 | 5-9 8-8 50-4 5-49 122 265 | 125 83 74-6 | 366 | a) 
? has 17-2 5-1 8-0 48-7 5-24 137 277 132 103 81-9 | 375 | 
17-7 27-6 | 7-0 43-1 5-07 159 | 323 123 110 81-8 370 } 
| av3] 97-9} 7-5] 45-6] 4-66] ata] = 329] a8] 0 STO} S69] 
' 18-8 | 52-0 7°5 44-4 4-16 172 |} 315 115 110 aes 562 9 
; 16:8} 31-0 6-5 52-1 5-91 | 370.1 wl 109 oF 1,0 
\ 9-5 SOO ae wap 358 ie oe | 1,01 
_— ‘ a 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 











Australia mada India 


S. Africa 
































lendar months Imports | Exports 


Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports Exports | Imports | Expo 





mn. {A mn. C$ mn. rupees mn, rupees mn. {SA 
hak tit kaa 10-6 ~~ 11-8 56 eS 4:62| 4-76 19} 2-71 
LOGE nc cuedvenntinb enue 61-8 81-8 340 330 787 | 619 17-21 | 20-61 39-117 28° § 
FOUR bis vic eee coke 87°5 55-7 336 3635 550 | 482 21-04 20-00 35-01 27 
{ 
bpell oi, can ctbecuns ese 43-3 79-4 392 305 555 | 388] 12-68, 26-87 31-41 | 28-2 
May 44-2 73-3 422 385 574 401 12-51 | 25-80 , ati 
June .. os 42-0 74-6 409 416 537 390 ae] SQ 24 
july . Sige Cawia’ 51-8 80-0 ss. 398 oie SE ide ee .- 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Hoidings 


Cost of Living 
























- - as ; ee a a a a ee = aa eee oe ES ; 
j i lew . ‘ ‘ * y } . . i S 
Australia| Canada | India | oes S. Africa} Australia} Canada | India eee | Pakistan | S.. Africa | Rhhoxie-i 
End of period : enti. US doll Wrs 1948 me 100 
niin oe EE - een "7 ———— ——— + a SoEnEEneepeEEeeaiaeton ~ a a 
OTE cid ssc eulkdGhise ax edie 214 | 220 | 485 | 41 | 259 69 66 35 | wet xo 68 | 
ISAs ii, orev ak doueenseens L016) 4,795 | 1,887 | 127 | 386 146 118} 109 119 99 116 
MGR 5 i apndt. ackioeea 944; 1862) L729 120 381 170 121 | lll 129 101 126 
on 
RO icc ves caenewaneck oe 1,848) = 1,751 | 200 | 331 lf as 118 114 128 
Mae .i5 taxes eae cueas 1,764| 1,740 220 322 117 |\{ 19 120 133 
fae, era cae hua ce, 1752{ 1745| 22 306 | ine 122 | 
buy. caiss cgousecoasen 1,757} 1,726 | 221 a bs 120 122 sh 
AGUS 6 ian oce kei val 1,764 lieSccd 221 | 120 ene 





(‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual figures of electricit production in Australia are fo: 
12 months ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April lst ; monthly figures for New Zealand represent about 87 pe: 
cent of total generation. (*) Copper production is smelter : i 


{ tin is primary metal. (*) General trade (includin re-exports) except Canada, which is 
special trade only. Imports are c.1.f. except for Australia, ¢ anada and S. Africa which are f.0.b, ; exports are f.o.b, Trade for India and Pakistan includes 
ginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months endéd June 30th. 


rament and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 
, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa relates to Europeans only. " : 


that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months be 


(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the gove 
Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March 


THE 





Fae ee 


ept 30 4,554-6 f 

1953 i 
e 0 4,597-8 952-3 | 5-0 | 4,855-1 
4 | 3170-0 | 1438-2) 239-8 |... 4848-0 
i] 3,190-0 | 1,430-0} 255-3 | 2-3 | 4,877°5 
ie 3,200-0 | 1,464-0] 263-5 | 0-8 | 4,928-3 
3,220-0 | 1469-0] 249-7 | 3:3 | 4,942-0 
Aug. 1 | 3.950°0 | 1,424-3] 227-0 | 2-8 | 4,904-0 
8. ..+4 | 3290-0 | 1,589-0) 208-1 von |. 4,887-1 
a | 3,310-0| 1,414-8] 225-4 j 4,950-2 
22..... | 3330-0} 1422-7} 241-8 vee | 4994-5 
29.6.0. | 3,350-0 | '1,407:6] 229-3 sks 4,987 0 

< ' 

ept.  Siggas 3,370-0 | 1,414-0} 219-2 si 5,003-2 
» 4W...,. 3,400-0 | 1,395-8] 251-7 wwe | 5047-5 
» MBicats 3430-0 1382-1] 280-0 | .. | 5092-2 
» See 4,803-1 273-4 ae | 8076-5 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


i the eleven days ended September 30th 
the as an ““above-line”’ deficit (after allowing 


ing Funds) of £6,139,000 compared with a | 


de of £43,296,000 in the previous week and 


lus of £26 215,000 in the corresponding | 


last year, raising the cumulative deficit 


202,000 (£293,211,000 in 1952-53). Net | 


iture “ below-line ” absorbed /6,226,000, 
¢ the total cumulative 
634,000 (4590,406,000 in 1952-53). 





| | Apeit 2, | Aprit.1,} Ten |Elever 
Esti- 952° | 1953 SAYS | cays 
ie ; ended ended | 
mate, to ' to Sent Sent 
| 1953-54 Sept. 30, Sept. 30 “> _ 
$ 7 34 
1953 


i 1952 | 


1952 | 1953 


























Revenue 
1782,250} 474,102) 450,188}11,957 14,6 
127,000} 33,600! 33,100] 1,80¢ Of 
160,000} 73,300; 80,601 5,400 Of 
52,000 24,450 26,100 So 1 201 
EPT 214,000] 193,400) 101,000 900 4,31 
‘¥y 99,500 <s 33,050 1,904 
tribu-|} 
other’ +. 1,000 $50 520 40 
enue } i 
Rev. .'2435,750} 799,802! 724,558126,997 27,1le 
1044, 300} 513,988! 527,03¢ 


359,638) 357,758 


680,480 


"../1724.780} 873.626! 884,788] 50,881 53,171 
69,000} 11,763} 13,498 
eipts) 2,685 jas ai ; 
ences 16,000 5,050} 5.8501 1,00 1,10 
25,000} 18.758, 19.347 63 
95,000 47,568 64,739111.783 12,917 
4368,215 11 756,567 1712,780| 96,661 96,519 


rd. Expenditure 
ent Aas 615,000 

to N, 
xchequet 48.000 
Fund.. 16,000 
ces ...'3586,286 


274,715; 276,807) 4,410 4,097 


18,861 22,860} 1,669 2,012 


1734,825 1668372] 57,834, 95,952 


16,743 17 ,06¢ 449 527 


Adowve-line’* Surplus or De 
Peat ‘ .. ++ }-293211 277,202 26215 -6,139 
ine" Net Expen- 


€ 


297,195; 225,432}10,906 6,226 


Surplus or Deficit... 502,634 }*15309 12364 


hecetpis from : 

x Keserve Certificates. . . 
ngs Certhhieates 
ence Bonds 





69,094) 131,241] 10,140 17,265 


37,254 |- 30,036 505 670 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 









Ways and Means | 


Treasury Bills Advances 


Total 
Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 
Depts. England 


Date 


Tender | Tap 





278-8 8-3 4,841: 





deficit to | 


4,634 4,885 84 69 


33,035 1972,922| 63,997 102130 | 


6,400, 19,400] 1,000 8,900) 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET experienced one of the 
largest credit turnovers in many years 
when the ltsts opened for the new 1962-63 
Exchequer stock on Monday. The heavy 
take-up by banking institutions at first led 
to an acute shortage of futids, as money 
was withdrawn from the market, but the 
authorities soon stepped in to make very 
heavy purchases of bills both from the 
| banks and from the market direct. Special 
| purchases, though naturally on a much 
smaller scale, were needed and made on 
all other days except Saturday in the week 
to Wednesday last. 
In anticipation of receipts from the loan, 
allotments against the £280 million of 
Treasury bills offered at last week’s tender 
were scaled down to £250 million. This 
elimjnated the excess of new bills over 
maturities in the following week. Next 
week maturities will exceed new issues by 
at least {10 million; the excess will, of 
course, be larger than that if the big 
response to the loan leads to a second 
under-allotment (the amount offered at 
yesterday’s tender was {£250 million). The 
average allotment rate last week showed 
scarcely any change from the previous 
tender—a sign that the new pattern of 
rates is settling down. The fact that the 
authorities had “Cut the top off the 
tender” caused a decline in the market’s 
allotment to 63 per cent of its bid, despite 
the fall of £14 million in total applications. 
The Bank return shows a further out- 
flow of notes of {2.8 million. Government 
securities held in the banking department 
| rose by £5.3 million, discounts and 
advances by £4.1 million, and “ securities” 
fell by £9.9 million ; the Treasury Special 
Account fell by £2.3 million and bankers’ 
deposits were virtually unchanged. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (irom % 


Discount rates %, 
4%, 17/9/53 st | Bank bills : 60 days 24 
: i 3 months le 
Depeett rates (max : 4months 23-24 
— ews os i 6 months 23-2 
a4 yOUSES ..« i 

Money—Day-to-day. 1}-2} | Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..... 1}-2) | 3months 3)-4} 
Treas. bills 2months 24 | 4months 53-4) 


6 months i 
2 Smonths 4-45 


3 months 


aa EEENEEREEENEEEEEEEEEEEEE 






Official 
Rates 


Oct. 7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 





Issue Depariment* : 

| Notes in circulation...... | 1,446-5 | 1532-7 | 1535-5 
Notes in banking dept... .. a 42-7 39-8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,496-7 | 1571-7 | 1571-7 
Other securities. ......... 0-7 0-8 6-8 
Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 2-9 29 

Banking Department : 

| Deposits : 

| Public aécounts. .....,... 13-3 10-7 10-2 
[reasury special account. . 24-2 19-9 17-6 
WRN ct see keeees 275-2 287-3 287-3 
CRD oon ade 13 she av dene 64-3 70-6 70-9 

| Total 2... ..ssesecceeeees 377-0 388-5 386-6 

| Securities : i 

} Government ..........46. 317-2 332-5 | 3357-8 

| Diseounts and advances .. 8-4 5-2 93 

ee ies caephie 13-7 24-1 4:2 
Total hes | 3393 | 361-8 | 362-3 

| Banking department reserve. {| 55-4 45:2 | 42-3 

% ee 

'* Proportiog aie os vegas sek 14-7 11-6 10-9 





Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 


| Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,625 million to £1,575 million 


jon August 26, 1953. 










TREASURY BILLS 
Amount ({ mullion) Average Abotted 
Date of Rate at 
Tender of | Max. 
Offered | Applied | Allotted} Allotment | Rate 
For s. d So 
i 69 
' 70 
| June 5 | 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0] 47 4-52 | 7 
, 12}| 270-0 | 353-1 | 270-0 | 47 4:26 | 68 
19 | 270-0 | 360-1 | 250-0 | 47 4-22 66 
26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0 | 47 3-75 66 
July 3) 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0 | 46 8-48 75 
, 10} 260-0 | 353-4 | 260-0 | 47 © 3-47 63 
» 1? | 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0 | 47 3-60 48 
» 24) 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 46 11-89 | §5 
» di | 250-0 | 395-5 | 250-0 | 46 11-66 | 48 
Ang. 7} 260-0 | 369-6 | 260-0 | 47 3-50 5 
, 14} 270-0 | 347-9 | 270-0 | 47 4-37 71 
» 2h | 270-0 | 358-2 | 270-0 | 47 4-25 67 
28 | 280-0 | 370-2 | 280-0 | 46 8-25 77 
| ; 
|Sept. 4 | 300-0 | 394-6 | 30-0 | 47 7-43 66 
» lL} 30-0 | 388-0 | 30-0 | 47 11-85 68 
» 18] 280-0 | 340-6 | 280-0 | 43 0-06 80 
25 | 270-0 | 362-2 | 270-0 | 42 8-05 70 
| Oct 2) 280-0 | 348-2 | 250-0 | 42 8-09 63 
acide tinscth Icdeesileildiliduiitieeleisseisetantliesantenaipnaeeiunaiidiantbiiiiatuiins: 
* On Oct. 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at {99 9%. 4d- 
| 


secured about 63 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
| tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
'a maximum amount of £250 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Market Rates : Spo! 





Oct. 3 Oct. 5 

















United States $ 2-78-2-82 [2-80 4-2-80 2-80 4-2-80 4) 2-799-2-80 | 2-79%-2-79% | 2-80-2-80} [2- 60-2: 80} 
iGuamiian 8. .<;: 2:73}-2-734 | 2:74h-2-74§ | 2-74h-2- 74g | 2°75-2-75h | 2-75§-2-75} [2-75 H-2+75 
dais TE. tse 972-65-987-35 | 980}-980} | QB1§-98]f | 982-982} | 9805-980 | 980-980} 380} 9804 
| ciate Be... vl 12-15 4_-22° 33 fef02- 174-122-179 12-17G-12- 18}! 12-18-12-184)12-17$-12-18 |12-17§-12-18 | 12-18-¥2-18} 


Belgian Fr. ..... 
Dutch Gid. a 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 
Portuguese Esc. . 
Swedish Kr. ... 
Danish Kr. . 
Norwegian Kr. . 


10-56-10-72 










0-614-10-62 
79-90-81-10 | 79- 90-80-00 


19- 194-19-484 


19-85-20-15 }19-98}-19-98 





138-95-141-05 [139- 95-140-05 139-95~-140-00!139-95-140-00| 140 -00-140- 10|140-00-140- 10}140-00-140- 16 
10-62~-10- 62}/10-62)—10-629/10-62$--10-62}/10- 625 10: 634|10-62§-10-63 

11-67 f—11- 84 #f11 685-11 - 683) 11-694 -11-694/11 -69$-11 -694/11-69}~-11 -69}/11-695-11-694 
79- 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79- 90-80-00 
14-37§-14- 598 [14-43Z-14- 445 14-444-14- 449/904 -449-14-449 14-441-14-44} 14-439-14-439)14-429-14-43q 
19- 35}-19- 36}! 19- 36-19-36}! 19-36-19-364) 19-36-19-36}| 19-36-19-37 [19-362-19- 37 
; 19-98}-19- 98}/19- 98}~19- 98}, 19- 98}-19-98}/19-984-19-983|19- 984-319-983 


11 -69-11-694 
79° 90-80-60 


Gne Month Forward Rates 





I Otte Canton So ee ¢, pm-par c. pm-par | jc. pm-par { jc. pm-par c. pm-par { je. pm-par 

es A dae a RAMI es ie Phe. dis ar—{c. dis Par—jc. dis | Par-fe. dis ar~jc. dis 

Frenc h Fr.... i glo eae wae ae dis : 3-6 dis ‘ 3-6 dis ’ 3-6 dis ; 3-6 von ‘ 3-6 dis 
Realtek Bl is x cauesecesnaventPeres —jc. pm ¢. pm- ¢. pm~ c.pm-par | le. pm-pa c. pm-—par 
eg ee perenne ge Pov de | Park ds | Partds | Patt ds | tpmei'ds | pid ds 

Dutch CE iieas thas es ee 2-1c. pm 1j-jc. pm —< pm lj-ic. pm | H-je pm | if-dc. pm 
Swedigh Ki... 5.eceesnsee cones Par-26 dis | Par-1}é dis | Par-1}o dis | 26 pm-20 dis | 26 pm-20 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 
Danish Ky... .. 2. es.s ence eeessees Par—36 dis Par-36 dis Par-36 dis Par-36 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 26 pin~26 dis 
Norwegian Ke. ...ccescsesseeess: Par-36 dis | Par-36 dis | Par-Si dis | Par-3 dis 2% pm-25 dis 









i 


2 pur-20 dis 
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ALLIANCE 


Estalished 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


The ‘Alliance’ has representa- 


tives throughout the United 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad. 


7 


a Ml | 
i Hi Hu wl = , 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


21% rr, 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSK, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.Wia 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


BUY 


p 







ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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THREE BANKS GROUP 
Total resources over £350,000,000 


AWAD 


aN 
} 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 


Sa REE 





THE KANGAROO [} ANO 
BOTH ARE PECULIAR TO ThE 4 
Whether your activities entatl long distance travelling or concentrated 
investigations, we canassist youin AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly: 


. Make a SURVEY to meet 5. Arrange business 
your trade requirements. INTRODUCTIONS. 

. Prepare a suitable 
ITINERARY. 6. Issue TRAVELLERS 

. Book TRANSPORT by CHEQUES and 
air, rail, road or sea. TRAVELLERS LET- 


. Secure Hotel ACCOM- TERS OF CREDIT. 
MODATION. 


Inquiries welcomed ei either through your own Bankers or direct. 


THE GOMMERGIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Incorporatedin Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
HEAD OFFICE? 335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, ea aLLINGTON z. 


7 OTHER. OFFICES 
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all I possess 


to my family... 


the worries 


It's no kindness to saddle a friend 

arelative with one’s estate 
problems! SoI handed mine over 
to the ‘General’, They have long 
experience of investment and 
financial administration, and in 
these days, even a small estate can 
give rise tocomplicated problems. 
The ‘General’ is quite happy for 





to the ‘General’ 







you to appoint a friend as co-exec- 
utor and your own family lawyer 
as solicitor. I'd certainly adviseany 
friend of mine to write to the 
manager, Trustee Dept., General 


ee 


meen cetacean ttt LC ET A 
a 
7 ee LL A 


Buildings, Aldwych, London, | 


WC2 for advice regarding the ad- 
ministration of trust estates, how- 
ever large or small. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 











PRIVATE TREATMENT 
in ILLNESS 


NO FINANCIAL WORRY 


In the event of serious illness or operation many 
people want private advice and treatment for them- 
selves and their families, but are afraid of the cost. 
B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive solution. For a very 
reasonable annual subscription, the Association pays 
all or a major part of the cost of private nursing home, 
hospital, and specialist treatment, members being 
entirely free to make their own arrangements. 


The Association’s sole aim is to assist its members; 
it is entirely non-profit-making. 
Attractive special schemes are available for Staff 


4 Groups. 


Send postcard for brochure to 1 


THE BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President: The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 


61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE (Dept.!/42), LONDON, E.C.I 
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Bankers for 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Whatever your banking needs in the field of 
international trade, the facilities of the world’s largest 
bank are at your disposal. Bank of America offers 
complete international banking service ... letters of 
credit, collections, remittances, foreign exchange, 

even Travelers Cheques. 


So for your international banking needs, write or 
call the office of Bank of America nearest you. 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL {8Y5V22 ASSOCIATION 
@EMBER FEOERAL OEPOGIT inSURANCE CoRxPoRaTian 


§38 branches in 330 California Communities 
Overseas Branches 


(ONDON + GUAM + TOKYO « KOBE » YOKOHAMA + OSAKA * MANILA « BANGKOK 
Representatives in Paris, Zurich, Milan, Mexico City. Correspondents throughout the world, 


Bonk of America (international Service) 40 Wall St., New York, N.¥. 
(A wholly owned subsidiary) 
Overseas Branch DUESSELDORF 
Lendon Branches 


12 Nichoias Lane 29 Davies Stree 
Lenden, E.C.4. Lenden, W.L. 










Finance and 
Eastern Trade 





“Mercantile” service extends not only 





throughout India but also to every important 





trading centre in the East. 






For sixty years the “Mercantile” has closely 





studied financial conditions in all Eastern 






markets. Its accumulated knowledge 





is at the disposal of British business houses 









interested in developing Eastern trade. 





THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 4. 







INDIA—PAKISTAN—BURMA—CEYLON— MALAYA— 
SINGAPORE—HONG KONG—CHINA— MAURITIUS— 


THAILAND—JAPAN, . 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





LONDON TIN CORPORATION | 


The twenty-seventh annual general mect- 
ing of London Tin Corporation, Limited, 
was held on October 6th at The Chartered 


Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C 
Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, chairman of 


the corporation, who presided, said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year before taxation 1s 
£1,358,893, compared with the previous 
twelve months of £1,139,577, an increase of 
£219,316. Taxation, however, takes £910,000 
this year, against- £723,070 last year, an in- 
crease of £186,930, so that our net profit, 
ifter taxation, comes out at. only £32,386 
ibove last year. The excess profits levy for 
the year is estimated at £170,000, as against 

40,000 for the four months of the previous 
year, to which this tax applied. Further 
ippeals to the Board of Inland Revenue 
wainst the basis on which this corporation 1s 
issessed for EPL were unsuccessful, This 
corporation has, since its inception, passed 
through many difficult years, including the 
years of the war when the Japanese were in 
occupation of Malaya, where two-thirds of 
the corporation’s interests are situated, and 
when no dividends were paid. 


The Malayan companies were still re- 
habilitating during the years 1947, 1948 and 
1949, and it was not until 1950 that divi- 
dends again began to flow. 

The Finance Act, 1952, gave a certain 
measure of relief to companies whose busi- 
ness was in territory occupied by the 
Japanese during the war years, by bringing 
in the year 1950 for calculation of the stan- 
dard profit and also by applying an overriding 
limit of 10 per cent for companies operating 
overseas, instead of the 15 per cent limit for 
other companies. The Revenue, however, 
would not allow the corporation to have the 
benefit of any of these concessions, although 
the corporation’s profits arise almost wholly 
from companies operating overseas. There 
can be no regrets that this unfair and burden- 
some tax is to be withdrawn at the end of 
1953. 


Your directors on reviewing the provisional 
results of the year’s working considered that 
it would be in the interests of shareholders 
if the profits were distributed as early as 
possible after the end of the corporation’s 
financial year instead of as im recent years 
by declaring an interim dividend in May and 
recommending a final dividend payable after 
the accounts had been passed. To this end 
they declared an interim dividend of 22 per 
cent, and do not recommend any further 
dividend for the year under review, 


PRICE OF TIN 


What is needed in the tin industry, by the 
producer and consumer, is a reasonably stable 
price. Violent fluctuations in the price are 
embarrassing to everyone concerned and 
cause uncertainties which make economic 
planning most difficult. Also what is needed 
by both producer and consumer is an indus- 
try which is working on a sound basis, a 
basis which the producer finds remunerative 
and which encourages him fully to meet the 
market’s requirements and to plan and make 
provision for the continuity of production at 
a level which will satisfy any demands made. 
It is to this end that it has been decided to 
reconvene the International Commodity Con- 


. ing the acquisition of new areas. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


ference held in Geneva under the auspices 
of the United Nations in. 1950 and which was 
adjourned. 


It must be borne in mind that in the tin 
industry there is special need for large 
reserves of money to be held by producing 
companies. In Malaya and Siam the area 
on which a dredge works has only a fixed life. 
To find new areas needs continuous and 
large-scale prospecting as and when con- 
ditions permit. This prospecting is done for 
us by Anglo-Malayan Development, Limited, 
in which company this corporation and the 
producing companies which are under the 
management of your subisdiary, Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya), Limited, who supervise 
its activities, are interested, 

Any dredge being moved to a new area 
has to be dismantled, transported and re- 
erected on its new site, and more often than 
not requires considerable alteration during 
re-erection, to make it suitable for the new 
area, This work now costs some three. to 
four times the prewar figure. The finance 
for all this must be accumulated over the 
years, and unless this can be done there can 
be no continuity in the production of tin. 


The problem in Nigeria is similar, The 
grade of ground available is declining and 
the ground itself is becoming more difficult 
to work. To meet these conditions, new and 
high-costing plant has to be ordered and, 
consequently, reserves of cash must continu- 
ously be built up. 


MALAYA 


Conditions in Malaya 
improve during the year. There is still the 
threat of a large number of well-armed 
bandits in the jungles, but shooting incidents 
have become fewer and the number of 
bandits accounted for has increased. There 
remains, however, for the staffs on the mines 
every need to enSure that they and the valu- 
able mining equipment in their charge are 
adequately protected, and I am glad to say 
that during the year our staff, European and 
Asian, suffered no fatal casualties, and there 
was no damage to plant or equipment. 
Malaya, during the period under review, 
maintained production at the previous level, 
and to this extent Communist activities have 
failed in their object to disorganise industry. 
The output of the mines under the manage- 
ment of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited, 
was 16,636 tons of concentrates, as compared 
with 17,588 in the previous 12-monthly 
period, but this reduction was due to the fact 
that six dredges worked out their areas during 
the year, whereas only one dredge started up 
after transfer to a new area. 


Of these six dredges three are being 
re-erected on new areas and three are wait- 
Prospect- 
ing has, as shareholders are aware, been 
almost completely in abeyance due to the 
security position, but the High Commissioner 
has recently offered special protection in cer- 
tain areas so that a resumption of prospect- 
ing work can be made. It must necessarily 
be some time before results are obtained. 


I advised shareholders in my speech last 
year that a large number of war damage 
compensation claims had been agreed and 
that 75 per cent of the awards had been paid. 
It is disappointing that the balance of these 
claims, which I understand will be about. 
15 per cent, has not yet been settled, but- 
there is reason to believe that the final settle- 


continued to 


ment may take place in the not too dis:: 
future, 


I am happy to report that after a re: 
inspection of a mumber of the mines unc 
Anglo-Oriental Malaya’s management Anu! 
Oriental Malaya were congratulated on 
excellent arrangements made on the min 
for the welfare of the staffs, both Europ 
and Asian, 


STAM 


Two of the dredges situated in Siam ha 
now worked out their areas and are in cour: 
of transfer to new properties. One oth 
dredge which has not been in operation sin 
the war is in course of rehabilitation and 
is hoped will be ready to run trials by «! 
end of 1953. 


BURMA 


Conditions of unrest in Lower Burm 
where the mines of Tavoy Tin Dredgin 
Corporation, Limited, are situated, are 5 
such that any mining activities are out of 1! 
question and European staff are not permit'< 
by the Government of Burma to visit 
mines. 


The Burma Government has quité lat- 
called a meeting of the tin-producing co 
panies in Burma and proposed that th 
should be formed into a joint venture « 
Government. The implications of this s: 
gestion are not yet clear, but. are bein. 
carefully studied, 


NIGERIA 


Production of tin concentrates from 
mines managed by A. QO. Nigeria, Limite 
remained on the level at which the mince 
have been running now for some years an 
which is the level of their most econom: 
production. Columbite output increase 
from 310 tons in 1951 to 604 tons in 195 
equivalent to some 39 per cent of the world ; 
total production. The 100 per cent bonu, 
on the price for columbite which has bee 
offered by the Government of the USA un 
1956 or until their stockpile is completed, 
acting as a stimulant to production and ever) 
effort is being made to find mew sources > 
supply. Considerable quantities of columb:' 
ore have been found in the biotite granite « 
the plateau in Nigeria and Keffi Tin Com 
pany, Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary 
Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria, Limite. 
is now working on this and has late! 
commenced production. 


Political conditions in Nigeria have been 
most difficult, but it is hoped that the recen 
conference between the Secretary of Sta 
for the Colonies and representatives of th: 
Nigerian political parties will stabilise th: 
position and that the machinery of gover: 
ment will run more smoothly. 


NYASALAND 


This corporation has formed a locally 
registered company, London  Nyasalan' 
Mining Corporation, Limited, to prospect {0: 
minerals in that country. ment geo 
logical reports.have indicated mineralisation 


in certain areas, but it is too early yet to say 


whether they can be worked economically. 


GENERAL PROSPECTING 
The lead-zinc deposits in Nigeria to which 
I referred in my speech last year have been 
(Continued on page iii)- 
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Recapturing Lost Opportunities 





The Paradox 


HEN the state that now forms the Republic of 
Ireland obtained self-government in 1922 it 
inherited am economy possessing strongly marked charac- 
teristics, Some were the result of climate and geographical 
osition, others could be attributed to the course of Irish 
ustory. Apart from some well-known and highly developed 
concerns engaged in brewing, distilling, foodstuffs and 
textiles, by far the greater part of Irish industry had been 
tablished in the six counties of Ulster that remained part 
of the United Kingdom. The new state was thus over- 
whelmingly dependent on agriculture. The type of agricul- 
ture practised was principally the rearing of livestock for 
the British market, joined with a certain amount of dairying. 
Chough considerable progress had been made in improving 
the technique of agricultural production and marketing, the 
lrish trade was not at all as highly developed as its com- 
petitors. 


| 
; 
} 
J 


Nevertheless, agriculture had prospered in the first two 
decades of the century. The Irish farmer traditionally 
places his savings in the banks as time deposits. Such 
deposits began to grow in the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The total of time deposits in the Irish 
banking system grew very rapidly in the period of rising 
prices before 1914 and still more rapidly during the war 
years, If the new state inherited an economy that was lop- 
sided and undeveloped, it was nevertheless a creditor 
economy. ' 

This was a considerable initial advantage. But, many 
Irishmen maintained, it was an advantage that had been 
dearly purchased. . The dominant fact of Irish economics 
was the constant loss of population by emigration. The 
population of the twenty-six counties had fallen to 
3,140,000 in 1911 from a peak of 6,529,000 in 1841, four 
years before the beginning of the Great Famine, and there 
seemed no reason why the decrease should not continue 
indefinitely. The loss was attributed to two main causes: 
to a pastoral economy which gave a minimum of employ- 
ment and to the lack of industries. Ireland, the argument 





of Protection 


continued, should not export both its people and its 
savings ; an economic policy that looked first to the needs 
of the domestic market would soon stimulate the growth of 
Native industry ; it would stem emigration and recapture 
the lost opportunities of the nineteenth century. 

The instrument by which these aims were to be attained 
was a thorough-going policy of protection. Self-govern- 
ment afforded the power to use it. Moreover, the course of 
events has provided fresh arguments for this policy. In 
1932, the depression was used as a justification for full- 
scale protection ; since then, the war and currency restric- 
tions have assisted the protectionist case. But in the last 
resort this case does not rest on the accidents of contem- 
porary politics or economics ; it has deeper roots in a feeling 
that Ireland was deprived of industrial development and a 
stable population in the nineteenth century, by the combina- 
tion of Free Trade and the Legislative Union, and that 
the first business of a self-governing: country must be to 
make up the time then lost. There is a tendency now to 
reconsider some of the assumptions on which protectionist 
policy has been based but its emotional impetus is still 
strong enough to carry it forward. 

Over the last thirty years, therefore, economic develop- 
ment has occurred in industry rather than in agriculture ; 
agricultural production has changed in form but not in 
volume. It has been directed towards supplying the 
domestic market, so that some forms of produce that were 
freely exported in the 1920s are now either not available 
for export at all or cannot be sold at competitive prices. 
The necessity of importing butter in the last two years is 
symbolic. On the other hand, industrial production and 
employment have shown an impressive expansion. 

This industrialisation, accompanied by a shift of popula- 
tion to the cities and an increase in the number of wage- 
earners, has been reflected in increased consumption. It 
has not reduced Ireland’s dependence on agriculture. The 
country can, as its citizens learned during the war, provide 
much of the necessities of life from its own resources. But 
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luxuries and semi-luxuries have to be imported, whether 
they come in ready-made or in the shape of raw materials 
to be manufactured by native concerns. Generally speak- 
ing, the new industries must import their materials. The 
result is a greater and more immediate need to import than 
was the case thirty years ago, and accordingly there is a 
more pressing necessity to sell abroad in order to earn 
imports. And, to complete the circle, those sales abroad 
are mainly composed of agricultural produce. Thus twenty 
years of concentration on industrial production has pro- 
duced in fact an increased dependence on agriculture. That 
is the paradox. 


Urban Expansion 


Meanwhile, however, the usual results of industrialisation 
have not been lacking. There seems to be no present 
prospect of arresting the growth of Dublin, although its 
effective population has already grown from 419,000 in 
I9II to 634,000 in 1951 and now forms over 21 per cent 
of the total population of the state. In sympathy, building 
has become a major industry, increasingly difficult to finance 
now when there are so many other claims on an inadequate 
volume of savings. The number of -agricultural workers 
has not only fallen ; the rate of loss seems to be increasing. 
Between 1938 and 1946 the fall was 17,000 ; between 1946 
and 1951 it was a further 79,000, reducing the number to 
441,000. In contrast, the numbers engaged in industry 
have risen from 166,000 in 1938 to 219,000 in 1952 ; and 
the disparity between urban and rural wages seems certain 
to intensify these trends. 

An important political result is a great increase in the 
economic power of the state. This, of course, has happened 
everywhere, but the process has been unusually rapid in 
Ireland. It is not a matter merely of state intervention by 
tariffs and import controls. The energy with which 
industrialisation has been pursued has led to considerable 
economic centralisation. As elsewhere, the state has been 
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forced to salvage such wrecks of private enterprise as the 
railways. It has also sponsored a number of publi 
utilities, such as the bodies set up for the production o! 
electricity, for the production and processing of sugar-bee: 
for the use and development of the turf-bogs, for aviation 
services and the construction of air-fields: All these ente: 
prises are, with minor qualifications, financed out of publi 
funds and administered by semi-state bodies. Certainly 
they would not have yet progressed far had they been left 
to private initiative ; but the implications of public inter- 
vention on such a scale have still to be studied. Paradoxi- 
cally, an individualistic and still capitalistic-minded society 
is now socialised to a very high degree. The process has 
been aggravated by the postwar policy of high annual 
capital investment by the state. Between 1948 and 1951, 
public issues of stock amounted to £62 million, of which 
£54 million was issued on behalf of the state, public 
authorities or semi-state bodies. 

The concomitants of this energetic, widely spreading 
state activity are high taxation and a high cost of living. 
These bear hardly in a country where extraordinarily few 
people (less than 200,000) pay direct taxes and where 
there are special reasons to encourage individual enter- 
prise and investment. Social services, which are certainly 
in need of an overhaul, tend to be framed along British 
lines ; they work less efficiently in a community that is 
still far from being predominantly wage-earning. There 
is real danger that the general increase in public expendi- 
ture and the level of costs will weaken still further the 
capacity of the economy to sell abroad and pay its way. It 
is true that the decline in population has been arrested 
The 1951 Census showed an addition of some 5,000 to the 
population since 1946—a modest increase that is the first 
recorded at a Census since 1841. But it remains to be seen 
whether these trends can be continued in an increasingly 
competitive world or whether they are only temporary 
results of the favoured position of Ireland in the postwar 
period. 


From Cattle to Wheat—and Back? 


GRICULTURE in Ireland depends on the family 
farm. It is a small unit: of a total of 317,000 holdings 
exceeding one acre, 173,000 are of less than 30 acres. This 
is the result of the Land Purchase Acts by which, between 
1885 and 1909, property in land was transferred from the 
landlord to the tenant. In the circumstances of that period, 
and indeed for long afterwards, the family farm had many 
economic advantages. It was carried on by unpaid labour, 
and costs could be easily reduced in any period of falling 
prices. It provided, when material wants were modest, a 
considerable degree of self-sufficiency. It encouraged and 
facilitated thrift. Thus the greater part of the savings 
made by the community were the product of its agricul- 
tural sector. These characteristics persist in some degree 
to the present day. The Irish farmer must be one of the 
few of his kind who has more money on deposit than he 
owes to the bank. 
These advantages of the small family farm were balanced 
by some inherent drawbacks. So many individual pro- 
ducers suffered serious disadvantages in marketing their 


produce. It was also difficult for them to keep abreast of 
changes in technique. The object of the co-operative 
movement which grew up in the concluding years of the 
nineteenth century was to remedy these weaknesses. It 
still does excellent work, though it has had to surrender 
many of its functions in this field to the state. But its 
activities have been concentrated in the dairying areas. 
Moreover, the trend of the times is against the small farm ; 
mechanisation and collective. marketing present problems 
which the individual producer with limited resources meets 
with increasing difficulty. A change of outlook is also 
needed. Expenditure on equipment makes demands which 
the farmer is not always willing, even if he is able, to meet. 
The savings which have been, and are still being, made 
are earmarked as provision for the family, for education 
and dowries as much as for old age ; they will not usually 
be put back into the land. There is more to it than that. 
The Irish farmer might do all the things that he is exhorted 
to do—re-seed his grasslands or adopt winter dairying— 
if he could abandon the suspicion that his interests do not 
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rank high im official priorities and that economic policy is 
directed towards the cities and factories at the expense of 
the countryside and farms. However that may be, the fact 
remains that the imput of fertilisers and the degree of 
mechanisation are both extraordinarily low (though the 
latter has increased lately) by western European standards. 
These may stand as examples of a reluctance to invest 
which is possibly inherent in a small farm economy, but 
has been greatly strengthened by a distrust of official 
policy. 
rish farming has rested on livestock production. The 
becf and dairying trades are closely connected in so far as 
the graziers-do ‘not usually rear their own beasts, but buy 
es from the dairying areas. In their turn, the produc- 
of pigs and poultry—which are of exceptional 
rtance to the small farmer—depends largely on the 
ng trade. Traditionally, tillage was directed towards 
provision of feedingstuffs for livestock, rather than for 
direct human consumption. Ireland’s was an agricultural 
my designed to produce exports. | 


A Static Agriculture 


[he first ten years of the new state did not alter this 
nuch, but the change of government in 1932 produced an 
tence On encouraging wheat-growing, which had almost 
disappeared during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The depression and the Anglo-Irish dispute over 
the land annuities also caused production to be diverted to 
the needs of the home market. Subsidies and tariffs were 
granted or imposed and a number of marketing bodies were 
up, after the fashion generally prevailing in the 1930s. 
The measures then taken have not been substantially 
revised since. Indeed, it is difficult to think of any occasion, 
except when the Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement of 1938 
gave promise of a new start, when they could have been. 
The trade agreement was overtaken almost at once by the 
niorced self-sufficiency of war ; and since 1945 the export 
trade has been governed by currency restrictions and 
government controls ; so also has the capacity to import 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs. But the change in the world 
economic situation in the last two years makes the need 
for a re-examination of policy more urgent. 
In all these changes, the total volume of agricultural pro- 
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duction has remained stable or, if the word be preferred, 
static. If 1938-39 (not itself a good year) is taken as a base, 
the volume of output in the principal agricultural commodi- 
ties was last year only one half of one per cent higher. But 
there were significant changes in the composition of the 
output ; from 1938 to 1952 the volume of output of crops 
and turf rose by 10 per cent, while the volume of output of 
livestock and livestock products fell by 2.6 per cent. Some 
detailed comparisons may be made over the lest twenty years. 
The number of dry cattle was 2,707,000 in 1931 and 
3,060,000 in 19§2; of dairy cattle, 1,300,000 in 1931 and 
1,245,700 in 1952. The number of sheep fell from 3,575,000 


\ t0 2,837,000 ; of pigs from 1,227,000 to 712,000 ; and of 


poultry from 22,782,000 to 19,563,000. The acreage under 
wheat rose from 21,000 in 1931 to 253,000 in 19§2 ; under 
beet from 5,000 to §6,000. The acreage under oats was 
623,000 in 1931 and 608,000 in 1952. The total tillage 
area Was 1,418,000 acres in 193% and 1,692,000 acres in 
19§2. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from these compari- 
sons. The first is that the exportable content of agricultural 
production has decreased in the last twenty years. In 1929- 
30, 50 per cent of Ireland’s agricultural output was 
exported ; the proportion in 1952 was 34 per cent. The 
second conclusion is that the position of the larger farmer, 
who can use mechanisation to advantage, has been 
strengthened while the small farmer, whose fortunes depend 
on dairying, has been weakened. The third conclusion is 
that the predominance of cattle, within the exports of Irish 
agriculture, has actually been enhanced in spite of, or partly 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
(All figures in thousands) 





| 1929-30 | 1938-39} 1947 | 1952 
Cattle and calves (number) 928 | 937 903 929 
Sheep: and lambs (number) 1,085 1,135 731 951 
Pigs (number) ......-eee- 1,450 1,371 628 864 
Poultry (number) .....«.- 12,400 9,520 | 8,641 | 12,029 
Wool (tks 3 dices ene@uncen 14,747 } 13,033 9,574 | 11,931 
Eggs (120s) ....-csegstes 11,709 8,978 6,590 6,732 
Milk (consumed by persons) 

"OGD wale es Caen a 82 92 98 104 
Milk (used in industry) 

"O00 dale) 26s Gai ee 197 197 157 212 
Farmers’ butter (cwt) ..:. 567 452 420 326 
Wheat (cwt) ...ccccccses 221 3,356 4,277 4.146 
Oats tewt! 20 2 o6 6s Sees 2,521 2,353 2,093 1,846 
Sugar beet (tosis) ici oss | 24h 395 451 546 





because of, policies that were adopted asa reaction 
against it. 

Ireland depends even more now than it did twenty or 
thirty years ago on the capacity of its farmers to sell abroad. 
Moreover, greater food supplies from Ireland must be 
important to a world where the long-term tendency seems 
to be set against the food importing countries. Spokesmen 
for the farmers place the responsibility for the stagnation 
of output on the. deflectionary policies of the state. They say 
that in encouraging industry governments have injured the 
agricultural interest in many ways. In the first place, the 
postwar policy of capital investment has. been directed 
principally to schemes of importance to, city-dwellers, and 
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little has been done to restore soil fertility. Labour has 
been drawn from the farm to the factory and building site. 
This, the argument continues, is only an aggravation of the 
urban bias already disclosed by the policy of industrial 
protection, The farmer cannot be blamed for not putting 
his earnings back into the land when everything that he uses. 
from fertilisers te wheelbarrows, is subject to a tariff. 
Agriculture must sell in an export market and yet must bear 
the costs of a smal] domestic market which is heavily pro- 
tected. In the second place, the critics emphasise that milk 
yields are absurdly low and that the overheads of the dairy 
farmers are thus greatly increased. 

The consequences of neglecting agriculture are already 
shown in the disappearance or precarious survival of some 
forms of export that were taken for granted twenty years 
ago—such as butter, pork, eggs and poultry. If the same 
conditions continue, even the food-processing industries that 
have grown up lately, such as chocolate-crumb and the 
dead meat trade, will not be able to expand and may not 
maintain themselves. Other results have been the 
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impoverishment of the small farmer, who is now turning 
to cattle on his own account, and the shift of population 
from the land. 

Whether or not this is a full analysis, it is certain that the 
volume of production is capable of considerable expansion, 
which would greatly and almost immediately increase the 
exportable surplus. The doubt is whether the compara- 
tively modest effort needed will be made. It depends on 
whether present policies can be revised—whether, that is, 
the agricultural interest receives a higher priority than it 
has at present. Until it obviously does so, the farmer is 
not likely to be moved by appeals to redress the balance of 
payments for’ the benefit of the city dweller. But if he 
could be convinced that government policy will be both 
favourable and stable, an appreciable increase in output 
could be obtained. There would then remain the long- 
term problems, the solution of which is not even in sight, 
of agricultural credit, of better research into agricultural 
technique and costings, and of passing on the results of such 
research to the farmer. 


The Fruits of the Tariff 


N the history of Anglo-Irish relations, commercial and 

political issues have never been separated for long ; and 
to Irishmen the fiscal power is accordingly one of the most 
important attributes of political independence. But the 
force of protectionist feeling must also be related to the 
exceptional problem of a country whose population has been 
reduced by emigration. The other arguments for Irish 
protection are those that appealed with great force in all 
the nation states of 1918: unwillingness to remain 
dependent on the fortunes of a few great industries ; desire 
to introduce new trades and skills; and, transcending 
economic considerations, the wish to create a more diversi- 
fied and yet more integrated society. Rightly stated, the 
traditional Irish arguments for protection are positive, not 
negative ; they look to a building-up, not to restrictionism. 
But they are deeply coloured by the desire to retain p»pula- 
tion and there is therefore a tendency to look simply to 
increased employment and to ignore its real cost in terms 
of the capital and labour that might be employed in more 
productive ways elsewhere. 

Between 1922 and 1932 the protectionist case was not 
pushed far. Government policy recognised the prior claims 
of agriculture. A thriving agriculture, it was argued, would 
provide the best possible market for industrial production, 
indeed the only possible market for most of it. The farmers 
had to sell their produce in an export market which, in the 
1920s, was open to the world. Their costs of production 
therefore must. not be increased unnecessarily, and so the 
onus lay on. those who sought industrial protection ; they 
had to show that the granting of a tariff would be offset in 
a measurable period by increased production and employ- 
ment at lessening costs. By modern standards the test 
seems severe. Nevertheless, a number of protective tariffs 
were imposed between 1924 and 1931 and a standard by 
which industrial development might be measured was pro- 
vided by the first census of industrial production, taken in 
1926. 

Many of the assumptions on which this selective policy 
was based had been gravely weakened as the 1930s opened. 


The depression strengthened the general arguments for 
extended and intensified protection. A special argument was 
added by the return of many emigrants from the United 
States. When Great Britain adopted protection in the 
autumn of 1931—under a government, moreover, that was 
committed to regulating the market for agricultural produce 
and to assisting British agriculture—the case against a full- 
scale tariff was undermined. Nevertheless, the end did not 
come at once: for some months in the winter of 1931-32 
Ireland enjoyed the unexpected distinction of being the 
last surviving adherent of free trading in a protectionist 
world. 

A thorough-going revision of policy was thus inevitable : 
but the vigour with which it was adopted owed something 
to extrinsic factors. Happily the tangled issues of the 
Anglo-Irish dispute over the land amenities need not now 
be discussed. But the British Government’s decision to 
recoup itself by imposing penal duties on Irish agricultural 
produce served to underline the dependence of the Irish 
economy on agriculture and of agriculture on the British 
market. All the more reason, the Irish concluded, to press 
on with industrialisation through tariffs. 


The Growing Industries 


The system then developed has lasted in all essentials 
until the present day. It was, however, substantially 
modified during the period of war and postwar shortages. 
Tariffs now cover pretty well all articles of consumption 
from swaddling clothes to shrouds. As every type of 
industry has been fostered, it is almost impossible to 
generalise about the efficiency of the new industries or to 
find phrases that will equally apply to the concerns that 
have sought an export trade with some success, to those 
that have brought their prices to competitive levels, and to 
those that obviously are content to enjoy the easier life 
made possible for them by protection. 

The degree to which new industrial employment has 
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been provided is shown by the increase in the number of 
workers from 103,000 in 1926 to 219,000 in the relatively 
unfavourable circumstances of 1952. Of these totals, 
45,000 were engaged in building and services in 1926, 
81,000 in 1952. Both the degree of development and the 
possibility of further expansion vary greatly from one 
industry to another. The textile and clothing industries 
have gone furthest ; for them, as for others such as furni- 
ture, the normal demand can now be met from domestic 
sources. There has also been a considerable development 
in sisal spinning and in jute spinning and weaving. A 
number of potteries have been opened or extended. By 
the operation of a far-flung tariff, a wide range of miscel- 
laneous household goods are also produced. The variety 
of the industrial expansion prevents generalisation, though 
mention should be made of cement, the output of which 
has grown greatly in the last twenty years. 

The processing of food has combined—though, as some 
would say, not yet to the full extent possible—with 
agricultural production. The sugar beet industry has 
developed steadily in the past twenty-five years and it is 
providing a useful lead in spreading co-operative methods 
and improved techniques among the beet growers. Food 
preserving has been greatly extended since the war and 
now covers a wide field from confectionery to tinned beef 
and preserved vegetables. The meat processing trade has 
developed in a spectacular fashion in the last few years but 
it is necessarily dependent, as so many other industries of 
this kind ultimately are dependent, on expanding primary 
production and keeping domestic costs low enough to 
permit entry into foreign markets. 

A succession of surveys has so far failed to discover 
mineral deposits on a scale sufficient to provide materiais 
for competitive industry. In many cases, therefore, the neces- 
sity to import materials cannot be escaped. The Irish 
manufacturer also faces the necessity of training his labour. 
Though this has presented surprisingly little difficulty, it 
means that the average rate of wages for skilled labour tends 
to be higher in Ireland than in Great Britain. These are 
formidable obstacles to the development of an export 
trade although they have been overcome in the case of some 
industries and, more fleetingly, of some individuals whose 
success in profiting by import restrictions in Great Britain 
would make highly diverting reading. From other handi- 
caps the Irish manufacturer suffers in common with his 
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lish neighbour: from, as he claims, inadequate depr:. 
aia allowances and from heavy taxation. This last may 
not seem so heavy by British standards ; but many Irish 
industries are still growing and the necessary capital is no: 
easy to find in competition with the public investmen: 
programme. On the other hand, the Irish manufacture: 
has enjoyed a reasonable freedom from industrial dispute. 
and his path is smoothed by the state if he proposes to 
engage in new branches of production. 

There are other aspects that are not so happy. Th. 
greatly increased cost of living bears heavily on the earner. 
of salaries and wages, the class that has borne the cost ci 
development. Capital and labour have been diverted from 
an agriculture that still shows the scars of depression ani! 
war. Moreover it would seem that protection has been s: 
freely bestowed that the growth of some promising indus- 
tries has been impeded by the virtual obligation to usc 
domestically produced or processed materials. Protection 
and high prices have come to be taken for granted in many 
quarters. For some manufacturers, the fall in prices sinc: 
1951 has been the first they have experienced since they 
set up business in the 1930s. It is perhaps no wonder tha 
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Building and construction. . . 9,852 666 301 
Govt. and local authorities. . 17,518 28,515 163 
CRC bcc ay cee eee cca 4,001 16,843 421 
Bread, biscuit and flour con- 

fectionery’. 2.0.5 02.062 20. 8,129 | 10,685 | 131 
Sugar, sugar confectionery 

and. fam issn. < ine wee 2,174 8,865 | 408 
Printing, publishing, etc.... 5,128 159 
Railways and tramways.... 9,924 80 
Boots and shoes........0.. 967 678 
Electricity ci s4en% gi'sapea as 1,319 494 
Assembly, construction and 

repair of vehicles :...2. 2. 1,447 4il 
Moetats.....:icisteeayss cous 1,267 458 
FOsiCTY . . ig ge acs NAP Vs eae 849 634 
Engineering and: implements 1,081 - 498 


ALL INDUSTRIBB ioe ei cis 102,515. 


they should describe the process as “ deflation ” ; it is more 
surprising that the expedient of still higher tariffs should 
have been adopted as a nostrum. Such psychology pro- 
vides a severe handicap to the manufactures that show the 
greatest promise. aes 





But even if instincts that have deep roots in history coul:! 
be disregarded, it is difficult to direct economic criticism 
against industrial protection in itself. “ Defence is greater 
than Opulence,” and it was of considerable importance in 
the 1940s that the new industries were able to provide in 
part for the needs of an isolated commu1 ity. These i 
tries can be regarded as an insurance against 1 
totally unprovided for: if the premium seems high a 
times, so is the risk. Criticism-rests rather on the belici 
chat ‘the ansion: “of -agtic: leu: es nt il aga ; 
prosperity must depend, was not pursue 
vigour and sense of purpose. Had th 
it is safe to state that industrial development 
gone still further, that it would be more firmly : 
that it. would now share in and utilise the benefits of an 
expanding economy, Se 
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IRISH FIRMS Voile AQ MZ DOLLAR FIRMS 


entities” There is a profitable outlet in the 


dollar market for Irish exporters. Initial obstacles nm $95 millions over the past three years, while her exports to 


lreland’s imports from the United States and Canada averaged 


these countries amounted to less than 10% of this figure. | 
have to be overcome. CTT can help trish exporters f 
Continuing imports on this scale from Canada and the United 


to solve these difficulties. CTT’s service covers market States must depend on increased purchases by' these countries. 


3 lreland offers a wide range of quality products: bloodstock, 
prospects, prices, product suitability, customs duties 
food products, beverages, textiles and textile fibres, agricul- 


and import regulations, samples of competing pro- tural and marine products, pharmaceuticals, handicrafts 


and many other items. ew 


ducts, selection of agents, export guarantees, etc. 
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CORAS TRACTALA TEO. 
Ireland House, 30 Earlsfort T 1015 Beaver Hall Building, 
33 East 50th Street, aristore lerrace, Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York 22, N.Y. Dublin. Montreal. 
CTT—-ESTABLISHED BY THE COVERNMENT OF IRELAND TO PROMOTE IRISH EXPORTS TO THE DOLLAR AREA—WE INVITE ENQUIRIES 


from Ireland... 


To over a score of countries throughout the world go the 


products of our factory—hard fibre yarns, twines, cords, ropes 


(dyed and natural), cotton, hemp, jute and rayon polished twines 
as well as our renowned Tintawn sisal cord carpeting and carpet 


squares. We welcome all export enquiries. 


Pictured here is the famous Custom House in the 
port of Dublin. Designed by James Gandon, an 
architect of French-Welsh parentage, and adorned 
with magnificent sculptures by the Irish sculptor, 
Edward Smyth, it took ten years to comiplete 
(1781-91). The interior was destroyed when fired 
by Irish forces in 1921 during the War of 
Independence, but it has since been restored tw 
its original splendour. 
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You're only 40 winks 
from Ireland by air! 


Make your next trip to Ireland by air. It’s the restful way to 
hurry. Frequent Aer Lingus flights. Services regular as 
clockwork. No fuss or tips. No cluttering luggage — it’s 
checked right through to Dublin. And what does this 
unruffled travel cost? Far less than you'd think. 


@ FLY YOUR FREIGHT, TOO! - 


LONDON—DUBLIN 


£11-10s 


17-day RETURN 
VALID ALL FLIGHTS 


Reokings and information from aaa ues 

your travel a eng, reight agent, . wrn CARDIFF £7,188, 

Mag ne 6 il BIRMINGHAM. £8.58, BRISTOL £8.14 

rittsh Exropean Airways OF | UWERPOOL 86.68. ISLE OF MAN £3.106. 

ler Lingus in London. MANCHESTER £6,128. (23-day return) 

l clepbone: WHteball ro8o. GLASGOW £7.08. PARIS £22.12s. 
EDINBURGH £8.58, AMSTERDAM £21.10s, 





Use the big Aer Lingus 
freight carriers to get your 
goods to Dublin. Airc 
freight cuts packing, insur- 
ance anid warchouse costs. 
And it’s safer. 


Airport to . Airport 





AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 
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all in keeping 


HIS climate demands that a cigar should 
be either perfectly fresh or perfectly 
matured. Anything half-way is objectionable. 
Havanas are affected by the change in 
climatic conditions more than any others 
and become quite unsmokable about four 


months after arrival. 


They require a period of twelve to eighteen 
months of slow drying for complete .adjust- 


ment to their new environment. 


Having achieved a reputation for excellence 
we are most particular to allow out of our 


premises only those cigars that are perfect. 


J.J. FOX & CO. (Cigar Merchants) 
LTD. 
119 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1. 





“THREE SWALLOW” E34 


Guaranteed pure 
pot still whiskey 
over 7 years old. 


Made from finest 
lrish Barley. 
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Capital by Disinvestment 


1" tables that claim to compare the income per head in 
various countries ef the world, Ireland ranks fairly high 
n the second division: Its place is about the same as that of 
France. In money terms, the national income has expanded 
continuously since 1938, the first year for which the Central 
Statistics Office published an official estimate. In real terms, 
it has remained virtually unchanged in the last two years at 
a level about one-sixth higher than in 1938. 

Since the war national expenditure has been able to 
exceed income, thanks to loans under ERP, money entering 
Ireland for investment, and the sale of foreign investments. 
Personal expenditure in 1952 was about 18 per cent higher, 
in real volume, than in 1938. Current expenditure by the 
state and local authorities has risen considerably. Above 
all, there is the investment programme. In the three years 
19§0-§2, gross domestic capital formation is estimated as 
having been £182 million. It can fairly be said that only 
a small proportion of this capital expenditure will help to 
increase the earning power of the economy. Indeed, in 
so far as it deflects capital and labour from where they 
are most needed, it tends to weaken that earning power 
both at present and for the future. The position can be 
summed up by noting that of the £182 million of capital 
formation in 19§0-§2, total savings were sufficient to 
finance £45 million, provision for depreciation provided 
£36 million, and no less than {101 million depended on 
foreign disinvestment. 

The degree to which imports are covered by exports 
has diminished in recent years, both because the forms 
of agricultural export have contracted and because the 
capital investment programme requires extra imports. 
Perhaps the most favourable trading year that the state has 
known was 1928 ; it is significant that it is necessary to 
go back so far. Exports were then valued at 77 per cent 
of imports. By 1938 the proportion had fallen to 58 per 
cent. Even that figure, however, seems admirable in com- 
parison with the postwar years ; the proportion fell to as 
little as 36 per cent and did not regain 50 per cent until 
1952. The improvement, which is very largely due to a 
gratifying imcrease in exports, continued in the first half of 
this year, When it was §8 per cent. But if this is useful 
and encouraging, so far it has only brought the export ratio 
back to the level of 1938, wheg the Irish economy was 
emerging from the effects of the depression and the 
“economic war” with Great Britain. 


Agricultural Exports 


In 1952 livestock provided 33 per cent of the total value 
of exports. -A further 28 per cent came from foodstuffs 
of animal origin—such as eggs, tinned beef, chilled or 
frozen meat. Other foodstuffs, such as confectionery, drink 
and tobacco, formed a further 23 per cent, leaving manu- 
factured goods and raw materials to provide only 16 per 
cent of Irish exports. Such is the overwhelming importance 
of agriculture to the export trade. The figures also show, 
however, the lines along which a measure of industrialisa- 
tion can profitably proceed. To kill the animals first, and 
export meat rather than livestock, has long been desired by 
Irish economists and, of more immediate importance, by 
politicians. The change represents a new form of employ- 
ment, makes further employment possible because the offals 





and hides are retained, and (a factér that both economists 
and politicians may welcome) it makes new trading contacts 
possible. In view of the~predominance of the British 
market for Irish exports, any commodity that may also be 
sold elsewhere has ¢ natural attraction. The extent to 
which Irish meat could be sold abroad can, however, be 
exaggerated. Irish exporters have grown accustomed to 
easy sales in the last tem years and have yet to reconcile 
themselves to competitive markets. Their continued success 
will largely depend on whether the level of costs in Ireland 
can be reduced. It is only necessary to reeall that in 1929 
it was not thought anything out of the way that the country 
should export {£2 million worth of pigs, £3 million worth 
of bacon and £4 million worth of butter—forms of trade 
that have now almost disappeared. 

Changes in British agricultural policy will be closely 
watched in Ireland. Im 1952, 86 per cent of all exports 
was consigned to the United Kingdom. The trade with 
North America brought in the equivalent of £3.5 million, 
and almost all the rest of Ireland’s export trade was with 
the non-sterling members of the European Payments 
Union. 

The volume of imports in 1952 was 134 (on the base of 
1938 equals 100), and the volume of experts 135. The 
growth of Irish manufacturing has not reduced imports. 
On the contrary, they have grown, though they have 
changed considerably from the finished goods of thirty 
or twenty years ago to the raw materials or semi-processed 
goods or today. Imports are needed in growing volume to 
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keep domestic industry going and to provide the goods, 
manufactured at home or abroad, that the consumer has 
come to expect. And, to make possible the financing of 
these imports, the only exporting industry in sight is agricul- 
ture. 

The balance of payments has of late been a live issue 
in Irish politics, though its importance has at least tempor- 
arily been diminished by the fall in imports and rise in 
exports since 1951.~ Its violent fluctuations in recent years 
are shown in the accompanying chart. ‘The deficits must 
be set against a‘ still impressive total of foreign, mainly 
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sterling, assets. The external assets of the banking system 
were estimated at £78 million at the end of 1938 and at 
£234 million at the end of 1946. At the end of 19§1, the 
comparable figure was £213 million. No figure is available 
for the total of privately owned external assets though a 
recent calculation put it at about £163 million in 1949. It 
seems almost certain that the heavy balance-of-payments 
deficits since the war have been financed mainly by disin- 
vestment in this sector. But, besides ERP, there has also 
been a degree of foreign investment in Ireland which, in an 
economy that still happily preserves some freedoms and 
privacies, eludes analysis. 

It should not be assumed that everyone regrets these 
deficits. The pros and cons of “ repatriation of the external 
assets” are vigorously contested in Ireland. It is difficult 
to analyse issues that are often emotionally defined. In the 
first place, it should be remarked that a considerable 
drawing-down of these assets represented merely the realisa- 
tion of forced savings imposed by wartime shortages. In 
the second place, the rise in prices during 1950-51 and the 
rush to pile up stocks meant a further considerable, if 
inevitable, reduction in money assets. The Irish economy 
is particularly exposed to the consequences of a violent 
change in world prices—which might explain deficits in the 
balance of payments and at the same time offers an argu- 
ment against deliberate reduction of the remaining assets. 
In the third place, with state-sponsored investment running 
far ahead of current saving it may be said that the realisa- 
tion of past savings held abroad is simply a transfer from 
one form of investment to another. It need not be criticised 
if the new investment increased the country’s power to 


export. But the external assets do provide an invaluable 
cushion against times of bad trade, and a great part of 
postwar investment has in fact gone into projects which ire 
socially desirable, such. as housing, but do not represent 
earning assets. The true criticism should not be direc:od 
against a realisation of the assets per se, but against ‘ie 
exchange of earning for non-earning assets. As it is, Ireland’ 
external disinvestment must be regarded as the expression 
of a continuing inflation against which no effective measur: 
have yet been taken. 

Many of the policies adopted in Ireland have had resu!: 
clean contrary to their aims. Encouragement of industri: 
production has led to a greater dependence on the earnin; 
power of agriculture; encouragement of tillage has helped : 
increase the importance of the cattle trade. Too great 
attention to secondary industry and services at the expense 
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- of primary production is, indeed, am error that many 


countries have committed in the last twenty or twenty-five 
years. In Ireland, no irreparable damage has yet been done 
The problems that face the country are largely of its own 
creation and within its power to solve. The creation »f 
uneconomic industries, the realisation of past savings, the 
prolonged encouragement of inflationary tendencies—ail 
these have come from pursuing too energetically policics 
whose ultimate results have not been sufficiently examined 
Nevertheless, being still a strong creditor country, Ireland 
retains room for manceuvre. It could frame and. implement 
agricultural policies that would transform its national 
income and generate an expanding economy, in which 
greater opportunities for employing its population at home 
could be provided. 
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MERCHANT BANKERS 
ESTABLISHED 1836 


53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


GUINNESS & MAHON 


17, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN 


GUINNESS MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 


115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 








THE | 
MUNSTER & LEINSTER | 
BANK LIMITED 


Capital Subscribed 





£1,875,000 
Capital Paid-up £750,000 
Reserve Fund ... pi i re £1,150,000 
Deposits, etc., at 3ist December, 1952 £63,474,405 





e Bills, Annuities, Coupons and Dividends are collected 
either at home or abroad, and every kind of banking 
business is transacted on the usual terms at the 
Head Office and Brandhes. 


e Strong Rooms are provided for the custody of Deeds 
— — property deposited by customers of the 
ank. 
e EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES: The Bank, 
having the necessary powers, is prepared to undertake 
the offices of Executor and Trustee. 


e FOREIGN EXCHANGE: Foreign Exchange busi- 
ness is transacted. 


e INCOME TAX: There are special Departments of 
the Bank for dealing with Income Tax matters. 


e THRIFT DEPOSITS: Special facilities for the 


lodgment of small savings are provided, and Home 
Safes are issued at all Branches. 
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HEAD OFFICE: South Mall, Cork. 


There are over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches of the Bank 
extending to all the cities and principal towns in Ireland 
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All the features 
of a standard typewriter 
yet a ‘‘ portable " portable 


Th 


Olivetti Lettera 22 : specially 


designed for personal use. It is compact 
and light because good design and special 
materials have made it so. It is a complete 
typewriter, with nothing left out and no part 
of the construction skimped. In short, the 
LETTERA 22 is a first-class piece of 
precision engineering. 






Height: 3'/, in. 
Overall Width: 12 in. 
= Depth: 12'/, in. 
Weight: under 8'/> ibs. 
Price £28.15.0d. 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETT! Ltd. 
; 10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 


FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 2 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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When Understanding is All-Important... 


... it is a saving of time and money to find 
skilled, courteous assistance, instantly avail- 
able! International House and the Internation- 
al Trade Mart give tangible expression to the 
good-neighbor policy of the port of New Or- 
Jeans, assisting importers and exporters, their 
customers and their shippers to get together 
to mutual profit. Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 


At International House, bilingual 
secretarial service is one of the many 
courtesies to stimulate overseas trade. 


provides New Orleans with the advantages of 
a free port for landing, storfhg, processing, 
manufacturing or re-exporting goods with no 
customs expenses or formalities, 


Ship New Orleans... 


Port of All-Important Savings 





CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


¢ Ample supply of friendly labor 


e Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 


e Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
e Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
e Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 
e Ample marginal wharfage 


International House and International 
Trade Mart facilitating foreign trade 


No lighterage needed 


Write in confidence for detailed information to Director of Commerce 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


_ New York, 17 Battery Place’ Washington, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 
Chicago, 111 W. Washington St. © St. Louis, Ry. Exch. Bidg., Suite D & E-2! 
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A$’ Phillips’ “* Table of Distances"’ clearly shows 

Halifax is actually NEARER than any other North 
American mainland port to the leading ports of 
Europe and Africa—to the principal Atlantic ports o! 
South America—and to all Asiatic ports, as far east as 
Hong Kong. 


Manufacturers using the Port of Halifax are thus 
brought hundreds of miles closer to the most impor- 
tant overseas markets. They save long, costly hauls 
on imported raw materials and on their fabricated 
exports. 


In addition, a Halifax location gives them first access 
to the nine hundred million dollar market of the 
Maritimes—including Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


We are particularly interested in submitting surveys 
to meet the needs of any inquiring industrialist. 


Write for full information to : 


MAYOR oF HALIFAX 


CITY HALL* HALIFAX,CANADA 
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a. Heat with a 


HURSEAL 


OM-FILLED ELECTRIC 
TROUBLE FREE—NO MAINTENANCE 


SAFETY RADIATOR 


From £13/17/11 (lnc. Purchase Tax) 


pic 17 IN ANYWHERE 


Write for details to 
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HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT STREET, W.! 
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SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


WAR MEMOIRS 
The Sixth and Final Volume 


N the context of 1953 this last volume of Sir Winston 
I Churchill’s War Memoirs is the most enthralling. 

It is an account not so much of the series of great 
victories that ended the War as the story of the personal 
negotiations between Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt, 
and later Truman, about the shaping of the post-war 
world. 

In American eyes, at least, the word Yalta has become 
synonymous with Munich. Sir Winston now tells what 
really was agreed there and in what manner the Russians 
voided their pledges. 

Equally absorbing is his account of how the Western 
armies failed to carry out the occupation of Berlin, 
Vienna and Prague, all of which would have had a 
profound effect upon the present situation. How, too, 
America’s feeling that British “ ambition” after the 
war must be curbed led to fatal divergence between 
American and British dealings with Russia. 

The whole volume is summed up in Sir Winston’s 
words “ How the Great Democracies triumphed, and 
so were able to resume the follies which had so nearly 


> 


cost them their life ”’. 


That is why he has named it— 


‘TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY’ 
Begins on October 23rd in the 


Daily 
Celegraph 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





Lakes and rivers in many countries 
now produce millions of units of 
| electricity by means of ‘ENGLISH 
| Execrric’ plant. Specialists for 
| many years in water power 
| projects, The ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
| Company is the only British firm 
which both designs and manu- 
factures water-turbines and the 
electric generators coupled to 
them. At Loch Sloy —the most 
ambitious project yet completed 
in Great Britain—all the turbines 
and electrical equipment are 
“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’, 


*ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ equipment 
supplies electricity not only to 
industry but also to millions of 


| householders —and helps them 
| to make the best use of it. 
| ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ refrigerators, 
cookers, washing machines and 
food mixers are making life easier 
in countless homes all over the 
world. 

Wherever electricity can play its 
part “ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ gener- 
ates and adapts it for the use 
of mankind. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 . 





